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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  58  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938;  and  by  other  inter-American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  is  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpiose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 


The  Union  is  supfjorted  by  annual  quotas  from 
all  the  countries,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  departments  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  arc  organized  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are 
special  offices  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  sta¬ 
tistics,  economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
offices  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  maps.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  published 
monthly  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of 
other  publications,  sec  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
picrmanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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Pbotucntph  by  Lynmn  Judtoa 

COLONNADE  OF  THE  CAPITOL,  BOGOIA,  COLOMBIA 

The  massive  golden-brown  capitol,  facing  Plaza  Bolivar,  is  the  scene  of  the  Ninth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  which  is  expected  to  give  definite  shape  to  the  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter- 
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The  Coming  of  Age  of  the 
Pan  American  System 

ALBERTO  LLERAS 
Direclor  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


P.^x  Americ.w  D.\y  will  have  a  special 
importance  in  1948.  On  .Xpril  14,  when 
the  Western  Hemisphere  celebrates  the 
fifty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Pan  .'\merican  L’nion,  the  Ninth 
International  C'onference  of  American 
States  will  be  meeting  in  Bogota.  The 
nations  that  were  represented  in  Washing¬ 
ton  at  the  First  Inter-American  Conference 
in  1890  will  thus  have  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  again  the  significance, 
the  usefulness,  the  tradition,  and  the  aim 
of  this  movement,  which  has  l^een  in 
e.xistence  half  a  century,  and  which  has 
gradually  given  rise  to  a  system  of  law 
that  is  today  the  oldest  and  probably  the 
most  vigorous  in  the  world. 

Fifty-eight  years  after  the  first  confer¬ 
ence,  there  are  still  .Americans  all  over  the 
continent — .Anglo-Americans  and  Latin 
.^mericans — who  believe  things  might 


have  been  better  if  they  had  been  handled 
differently.  Nevertheless,  the  official  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  governments,  since  the  Good 
Neighbor  Policy  was  declared,  faces  little 
public  opposition,  is  generally  accepted,  is 
approved  by  the  Congresses,  and  in  many 
resjjects  is  so  nearly  an  axiom  or  a  dogma 
that  it  holds  in  check  those  who  think  they 
have  better  solutions  for  the  great  problem 
of  inter-American  relations.  But  there 
exist,  in  spite  of  everything  and  underneath 
what  might  be  called  the  official  inter- 
.American  policy,  two  principal  heterodo.x 
currents.  In  fact,  rather  than  currents 
they  are  fixed  positions  of  small  groups  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Latin  .America, 
which  maintain  a  critical  attitude  toward 
the  efforts  of  Pan  Americanism  to  solve  the 
vital  problem  of  the  relations  among  the 
.American  States.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
in  the  United  States  those  sentiments  that 
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created  the  spirit  of  “manifest  destiny,” 
whose  practical  application  was  found  in 
the  “big  stick”  policy,  have  Ijeen  entirely 
rooted  out.  There  are  still  those  who 
Ix'lieve  that  a  natural  historical  process 
w  ould  necessarily  have  widened  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  United  States  until  they  had 
reached  the  limits  of  the  hemisphere.  For 
these  people  an  imperialistic  policy  of  this 
kind  would  have  had  the  same  excuse 
which  all  the  earlier  policies  had:  a 
sujx'rior  civilization  would  extend  over 
backward  nations,  bringing  with  it  the 
material  benefits  that  inept  governments 
and  constant  revolutions  had  prevented 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  Latin  .American 
region  from  enjoying.  With  this  excuse, 
what  might  be  thought  selfish  conduct 
would  l)e  justified  as  a  logical  development 
of  the  original  missionary'  spirit  of  the 
great  .Xnglo-.American  nation. 

This  reactionary  position,  now  without 
influence  in  Lmited  States  public  opinion, 
has  its  counterpart  in  Latin  America. 
There  also  is  found  a  reactionary  group, 
small  and  contentious,  that  usually  makes 
dramatic  outbursts,  taking  advantage  of 
any  untoward  circumstance.  It  should  not 
l)e  surprising  that  at  present  it  sometimes 
speaks  with  the  voice  of  the  extreme  left. 
In  its  view,  the  true  United  States  design 
is  not  that  expressed  by  its  government, 
through  its  Congress  and  its  public  and 


private  agencies,  and  in  the  press:  l>ut  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  imperialistic  spirit, 
even  though  reduced  to  silence.  To  this 
supposed  threat  there  is  an  instinctive 
defense:  a  close  alliance  of  the  Latin  .Amer¬ 
ican  countries  in  opposition  to  Pan  .Amer¬ 
icanism,  which  the  group  in  question 
considers  a  Trojan  horse  created  l>y  the 
United  States  and  designed  to  weaken  the 
moral  resistance  of  the  Latin  .American 
nations. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  both  of 
which  had  pow'erful  adherents  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  century.  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
canism  has  developed,  gaining  ground 
from  one  and  the  other  to  liecome  not  only 
the  official  but  the  popular  policy  of  the 
twenty-one  American  republics.  .And 
with  what  difficulty!  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  modest  Commercial  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  which  was  founded  in 
1890  and  which  became  the  Pan  .American 
Union  had  to  survive  and,  what  is  more, 
progress  in  exceedingly  difficult  times. 
Often  during  this  period  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  .American 
republics  w’ere  broken  off;  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  United  States  marines  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Latin  American  countries;  there 
were  military  occupations  under  the  pretext 
of  maintaining  order  or  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
general,  some  of  that  country's  most 
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serious  imperialistic  actions  took  place  in 
this  era.  Thus  the  Pan  American  Union 
can  well  lx;  compared  to  the  Biblical  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  supported  by  a  few  faithful 
hands  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
But,  perhaps  thanks  to  it,  Pan  American¬ 
ism  did  not  die  then,  destroyed  by  its  own 
creators.  The  juridical  system  that  was 
slowly  lx:ing  fashioned  continued,  taking 
unsteady  steps  but  always  advancing,  and 
at  last  it  achieved  such  strength  that  it  was 
able  to  isolate  forever  the  two  reactionary 
groups  and  estalilish  a  third,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ican  understanding.  On  the  one  hand 
imperialism  had  to  stop,  and  on  the  other, 
resentment  and  lack  of  confidence  had  to 
withdraw  liefore  unmistakable  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  good  will.  But  there  are  still 
people  in  the  United  States  who  consider 
the  Pan  American  policy  to  lie  a  welj  of 
subtle  words  and  ingenious  commitments 
that  only  ties  the  hands  of  that  powerful 
nation  and  thwarts  its  manifest  destiny. 
At  the  same  time,  in  Latin  America,  those 
who  lived  by  the  exploitation  of  a  deep  and 
sincere  anti-imperialist  popular  sentiment 
still  believe  that  Pan  Americanism  is  a 
fraud  and  a  system  of  penetration  chosen 
by  the  greatest  military  power  on  earth  to 
dominate  the  defenseless  nations  to  the 
south. 

However,  what  was  at  first  only  an  ofii- 
cial  policy  of  the  governments  has  over  the 


years  been  adopted  Ijy  the  peoples  of  the 
hemisphere.  Their  support  is  still  tinged 
with  suspicion,  to  lie  sure,  but  it  is  growing 
ever  more  sincere.  It  is  obvious  that  to 
bring  together  two  masses  of  human  beings 
of  such  different  characteristics  as  those  of 
this  continent  is  a  gigantic  and  arduous 
undertaking,  still  unfinished.  There  are 
many  ways  of  approaching  this  goal.  But 
perhaps  it  is  well  not  to  forget  that  the 
effort  is  not  to  join  in  a  single  entity  two 
forces  that  more  than  once  have  Ijeen  an¬ 
tagonistic,  and  that  any  effort  along  those 
lines  would  provoke  fatal  resentment.  The 
effort  is  rather  for  them  to  live  together,  to 
understand  each  other,  and  to  cooperate, 
and  for  each  to  offer  to  the  other  its  liest, 
the  fruit  of  its  own  nature  and  not  what  it 
has  artificially  assimilated  from  the  other. 
For  that  reason,  Pan  Americanism  does 
not,  and  should  not,  tend  toward  union, 
much  less  toward  standardization,  l)ut 
rather  toward  cooperation  and  coordina¬ 
tion. 

In  1948  the  Pan  American  juridical  proc¬ 
ess  will  reach  a  peak.  Until  now  it  has 
been  tentative.  From  now  on  it  is  going  to 
be  a  law.  The  experimental  nature  that 
has  hitherto  characterized  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  movement  can  Ijetter  be  perceived  by- 
reviewing  the  treaties,  conventions,  and 
resolutions  formulated  at  the  regular  and 
special  inter-.American  conferences  of  the 
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past  fifty-eight  years.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
one  idea  is  repeated  over  and  over,  changes 
at  times,  and  then  returns  to  its  original 
form,  as  if  it  were  a  mandate  to  the  people 
themselves  rather  than  an  agreement 
among  governments.  There  are  periods 
of  timidity,  of  reserve,  that  are  suddenly 
offset  by  tremendous  advances.  At  other 
times  the  idea  retreats  on  what  turns  out 
to  be  the  wrong  road.  Thus,  only  after 
fifty-eight  years  of  these  trials  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  living  together  have  we  decided 
that  it  is  time  to  draw  up  a  written  con¬ 
stitution  for  the  Inter-American  System. 

This  entire  juridical  process  is  in  itself 
the  best  example  of  collaboration  by  the 
two  modes  of  thought  and  action  typical 
of  the  two  great  groups  of  people  com¬ 
prising  the  System.  The  .\nglo-Saxon 
influence  has  made  Pan  Americanism  live 
and  unfold  without  a  strict  written  law  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  But  at  the  same 
time,  whenever  a  principle  has  been  de¬ 
fined,  clarified,  and  written  out,  it  has  had 
the  unquestioned  authority  associated  in 
the  Latin  American  mind  with  legislation. 

At  Bogota  the  Charter  of  the  Inter- 
.•\merican  System  will  finally  take  shape. 
Organs  that  have  been  functioning  unin¬ 
terruptedly  for  fifty-eight  years  will  see 
their  orbits  defined,  their  relationships 
with  other  organs  delimited,  their  fields  of 
activity  bounded  and  in  many  cases  ex¬ 
tended.  In  addition,  all  the  efforts  made 
so  far  in  the  field  of  the  solution  of  contro¬ 
versies  or  conflicts  among  the  .American 
States  are  to  culminate  in  a  single  treaty, 
which  will  emlxxly  those  procedures  that 
have  lieen  proved  good,  and  guarantee 
that  there  will  be  no  dispute  that  cannot 
Ije  settled  by  peaceful  means.  Besides, 
the  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  is 
already  meeting  the  need  for  defensive 
action  against  aggression  of  whatever 
kind.  The  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter- 
.\merican  System  will  provide  the  mech¬ 


anism  by  which  the  principles  and  obli¬ 
gations  arising  from  the  two  treaties  can 
be  fully  carried  out.  The  Pact,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  recapitulates  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  System,  gives  the  reason  for 
its  existence,  explains  its  aims.  After 
the  Bogota  Conference  anyone,  simply  bv 
reading  its  conclusions,  will  know  the 
lnter-.\merican  System  thoroughly,  with¬ 
out  need  of  studying  its  previous  history. 
It  will  be  a  great  work  of  summary  and 
synthesis  that  could  not  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  until  decisive  steps  such  as  those 
taken  at  the  Conferences  of  Mexico  City 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  prepared  the 
way. 

The  transformation  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union,  fifty-eight  years  after  its  founding, 
will  also  be  radical.  According  to  the 
plans  discussed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  .American  republics  on  the  Governing 
Board,  it  will  be  the  central  organ  of  the 
•System.  Anticipating  this  action,  the 
governments  have  already  approved,  first, 
reorganization  of  the  administrative  offices 
of  the  Union,  and  next,  at  one  of  the  most 
recent  sessions  of  the  Board,  the  budget  for 
1948-49,  which  is  raised  to  $2,130,000. 
The  Pan  American  Union,  headed  by  the 
Governing  Board,  will  Ije  the  secretariat  of 
the  System  and  will  have  agencies  for 
each  fundamental  activity  of  inter-.\mer- 
ican  cooperation. 

Because  of  these  accomplishments,  which 
may  appiear  to  have  occurred  suddenly 
in  a  single  year,  but  which  are  only  the 
climax  of  processes  long  under  way,  this 
April  14,  Pan  American  Day,  will  mark  a 
new  stage  in  our  history.  It  represents 
the  final  decision  of  the  nations  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  conclusively  ratified,  to  live  together 
in  peace,  to  defend  their  pacific  way  of 
life  against  any  threatening  contingency, 
and  to  create  an  international  order  of 
law  on  bases  different  from  those  that 
still  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


Behold  Bogota 

LYMAN  JUDSOX  and  ELLEN  JUDSON 
This  month  the  whole  world  is  looking  at  Spain.  As  in  other  parts  of  Spanish  Amer- 


Bogota.  There,  in  the  highland  capital  of 
Colombia,  the  Ninth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  is  being  held. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  too 
look  at  Bogota. 

Since  its  founding  on  August  6,  1538,  by 
the  illustrious  conquistador  Gonzalo  Ji¬ 
menez  de  Quesada,  the  settlement  has 
grown  from  an  isolated  village  of  twelve 
rude  huts  and  a  chapel  to  a  modern  city 
of  about  half  a  million  population. 

After  traveling  inland  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  Carilibean  Sea  and  climb¬ 
ing  nearly  nine  thousand  feet  above  sea 
level,  Jimenez  de  Quesada  found  himself 
on  a  plateau  now  called  the  sabana  of 
Bogota.  On  the  sabana,  with  its  salubrious 
climate,  were  settlements  of  the  Chibchas, 
an  indigenous  people  advanced  in  art  and 
industry.  Remarkaljle  examples  of  their 
decorative  work  are  on  display  in  the 
famous  Gold  Museum,  one  of  Bogota’s 
main  points  of  interest.  Slightly  changed, 
the  name  of  a  Chilxrha  chief,  Bacata,  has 
been  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  city. 

Almost  immediately  after  its  founding 
Bogota  became  important  as  the  center  of 
a  wide  territory,  gradually  made  larger  by- 
exploration. 

For  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
the  Kings  of  Spain  sent  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  govern  the  colony.  With  the  col¬ 
onists  and  the  authorities  of  the  Crown 
and  the  Church  came  the  customs,  lan¬ 
guage,  art,  education,  and  religion  of 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  this 
article  is  based  on  a  portion  oj  Chapter  I  of  Dr.  and 
■^Irs.  Judson's  latest  book.  Let's  Go  to  Colombia,  to  be 
released  in  the  late  summer  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
Publishers.  The  illustrations,  however,  are  different. 


ica,  the  colonists  were  strongly  tied  to  the 
mother  country,  which  decreed  what  goods 
they  could  import,  including  books,  and 
regulated  many  details  that  influenced 
their  daily  lives.  Nevertheless,  the  colo¬ 
nists  built  a  civilization  and  democratic 
outlook  that  made  Bogota,  as  Baron  von 
Humboldt  called  it  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
in  1801,  “the  Athens  of  America.”  Its 
society  was  from  the  earliest  days  cultured 
and  select,  marked  by  its  appreciation  of 
letters  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  colonial 
regime,  by  a  lively  interest  in  science. 

During  those  centuries,  Bogota  gradu¬ 
ally  but  constantly  expanded  as  architects 
and  artisans  erected  more  and  more  build¬ 
ings — colonial  buildings  which  stand  today 
as  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  the  builders 
and  as  examples  of  the  finest  in  colonial 
architecture.  Bogotanos  take  pride  in  and 
visitors  always  want  to  see  such  colonial 
masterpieces  as  the  chapel  of  El  Sagrario, 
the  Museum  of  Colonial  Art,  San  Carlos 
Palace,  the  mansion  of  the  Marquises  of 
San  Jorge,  and  the  church  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

But  not  everything  that  came  from  Spain 
was  good,  in  the  opinion  of  the  colonists. 
Particularly  odious  was  the  fact  that,  as  in 
all  Spanish  colonies,  there  was  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  persons  not  Ixjrn  in  Spain, 
even  though  their  immediate  foreljears 
were  Spanish.  Furthermore,  heavy  taxa¬ 
tion.  a  multitude  of  other  grievances,  and 
confused  conditions  in  Spain  gradually 
widened  the  gulf  Ijetween  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  World.  Then,  too,  there  was 
abroad  in  the  air  a  rising  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  fanned  the  local  flames. 
Clashes  of  piersonality,  diflferences  of  opin- 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF 
COLONIAL  BOGOTA 

Tier  on' tier  of  tile  roofs  rise 
from  the  patio  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Ck>lonial  Art  toward 
the  dome  of  the  adjacent 
church  of  San  Ignacio. 


ion,  heated  deljate  and  controversy,  and 
armed  conflict  brought  the  inevitable 
lircak  between  Spain  and  its  colonies.  The 
independence  of  Colombia  was  won  by 
Bolivar  at  the  battle  of  Boyaca  (August  7, 
1819),  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
(then  comprising  \'enezuela  also  and  later 
Ecuador)  came  into  existence  December 
17,  1819. 

“From  that  time  to  this,  in  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  republican  life,”  wrote  Dr.  Fabio 
Lozano,  “Bogota  has  never  ceased  to  be 
the  center  of  the  nation,  its  guiding  brain 


and  its  generous  heart.  It  has  known  days 
of  exaltation  and  days  of  adversity;  it  has 
been  gay,  it  has  suffered,  and  it  has  pro¬ 
gressed.” 

The  first  decade  of  the  present  ccntuiy 
passed  and  Bogota,  high  on  the  eastern 
range  of  the  Andes,  was  still  rated  one  of 
the  world’s  most  inaccessible  capitals. 
From  the  Caribbean  it  was  a  tiring  trip  of 
a  week  or  more  up  the  Magdalena  River 
to  the  head  of  navigation;  then  there  still 
remained  the  ascent  by  train  up  the  Andes 
to  the  capital.  From  the  Pacific  the  jour- 
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I  HE  CHAPEL  OF 
EL  SAGRARIO 

A  plateresque  dcx)i\vay  in¬ 
vites  visitors  to  enter  this 
l"th  century  chapR-1,  a  veri¬ 
table  Rallery  of  the  cans  ases 
of  Gregorio  V'asquez  Obal- 
los.  Colombia's  greatest  co¬ 
lonial  artist. 


Phot<^raph  by  Lyman  Juclaon 


ney  meant  surmounting  the  western  range 
and  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  Cauca 
by  rail,  then  going  by  road  and  trail  over 
the  central  range  into  the  valley  of  the 
Magdalena,  and,  finally,  ascending  the 
eastern  range. 

The  first  commercial  airline  in  the 
^Vestern  Hemisphere  was  organized  in 
Colombia  in  1919,  and  Bogota  overnight 
became  easily  accessible.  Today  the 
visitor  from  the  United  States  who  wants  to 
see  beguiling  Bogota  at  first  hand  has  a 
choice  of  traveling  by  any  one  of  several 


international  airlines  and  needs  to  spend  no 
more  than  eight  flying  hours  Ijetween,  for 
example,  Miami  and  Bogota.  How  near 
Bogota  is  may  further  be  illustrated  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
Bogota  is  no  greater  than  the  distance  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

The  phenomenal  growth  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  Bogota  has  followed  close  upon  the 
modernization  of  transportation.  The 
ancient,  narrow  streets  are  giving  way  to 
wide  modern  avenues  and  boulevards. 
The  broad  Avenida  Jimenez  de  Quesada 
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BOGOTA’S  MOST  IMPORTANT  CORNER 

The  building  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  (left),  San  Francisco  church  (center),  and  the  Hotel 
Granada  (right)  mark  the  intersection  of  Calle  15  and  .\venida  Jimenez  de  Quesada  with  Carrera 
S^ptima.  Between  church  and  hotel  may  be  glimpsed  Santander  Park,  and  on  the  mountain  above 
the  city  gleams  the  white  chapel  of  Monserrate. 
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CourteAty  of  the  Colontbian  Tourist  Bureau 


INTERIOR  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  construction  of  this  church,  called  by  Colombian  authorities  the  finest  example  of  the  nation's 
colonial  art,  was  begun  before  1600.  The  famous  high  altar  by  Garcia  de  Ascucha  is  magnificently 
complemented  by  a  series  of  polychrome  bas-reliefs  in  wood,  some  of  which  are  shown  above.  They 
are  the  17th-century  work  of  a  Franciscan  lay  brother  and  other  nameless  sculptors. 
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Photocraph  by  L>‘nian  Judnoo 

ENTRANCE  TO  IHE  QUINTA  DE  BOLIVAR 

The  estate  on  the  outskirts  of  Bogota  where  Bolivar  lived  at  various  times  is  a  national  memorial  com¬ 
parable  in  charm  and  interest  to  Mount  Vernon. 


was  cut  through  the  central  section  in 
recent  years.  Sleek  roadsters,  limousines, 
and  multitudes  of  jeeps  throng  the  streets 
and  keep  traffic  officers  on  the  alert. 
Before  the  recent  war,  Bogota  l^egan  an 
e.xtensive  building  program,  now  in  full 
swing.  Ten-story  office  buildings  are  ris¬ 
ing  next  to  one-story  colonial  structures 
roofed  with  red  tiles.  Architectural  design 
in  public  and  private  buildings,  factories, 
schools,  and  private  dwellings  is  in  step 
with  the  most  modern  and  up-to-the-minute 
developments  in  the  building  trades.  In 
some  cases,  in  our  opinion,  Bogotanos  are 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  modern  movement. 

The  Bogotano  is  fully  as  interested  in  the 
atomic  age  and  the  jeep  as  anyone  else. 


His  factories  utilize  assembly-line  tech¬ 
niques  to  turn  out  products  at  prices 
attractive  to  all.  He  is  continuing  to 
revolutionize  his  economic  life  toward  the 
end  that  all  may  be  aided  in  attaining  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  He  has  many 
electrical  gadgets  and  new-fangled  time¬ 
saving  devices.  His  international  airlines 
are  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  of 
which  you  have  ever  heard.  His  college 
graduates  flock  primarily  to  medicine, 
engineering,  and  law;  his  new  schools  and 
new  courses  in  Diesel  engineering,  avia¬ 
tion  mechanics,  and  radio  are  proof  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  modern  world  is  one.  If 
many  Bogotanos  of  good  family  continue 
their  emphasis  on  art  and  literature,  they 
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are  but  reflecting  the  rich  heritage  that 
came  to  them  from  a  peninsula  across  the 
sea. 

Behold  Bogota! 

To  see  Bogota  and  know  its  history  one 
should,  of  course,  go  to  Plaza  Bolivar  in 
the  heart  of  the  old  city.  Here  stood  the 
twelve  huts  of  Jimenez  de  Quesada;  here 
stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  Liberator,  and  first  president  of  the 
Republic.  Although  Bolivar  was  born  in 
what  is  now  \'enezuela,  he  is  in  many 
respects  to  the  Colombian  what  George 
Washington  is  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Facing  the  plaza  is  the  block-square 
capitol,  with  its  eighteen  splendid  fluted 
Ionic  columns  between  which  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Pan  American  Conference 
will  walk,  each  day  feeling  more  and  more 


at  home  in  the  friendly  atmosphere  of 
Bogota.  Through  those  columns  General 
Tomas  Cipriano  de  Mosquera  (back  to 
camera  in  frontispiece),  who  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  capitol  during  his  first 
presidential  term  (1845-1849),  looks  out 
toward  the  bronze  statue  of  the  Liberator. 

The  capitol  has  chambers  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  In  the 
latter  is  the  impressive  painting  of  Simon 
Bolivar  and  Francisco  Paula  de  Santander. 
“Over  the  flashing  of  sw'ords  the  torch  of 
the  law  has  risen  triumphant,”  said 
Antonio  Gomez  Restrepo,  “and  it  is  in 
keeping  that  the  most  illustrious  of  our 
heroes.  General  Santander,  has  gone  down 
to  posterity  with  the  title  given  him  by 
Bolivar,  ‘Man  of  Law's.’  ”  In  the  capitol 
also  is  the  Supreme  Court;  here,  too,  is 
the  Elliptical  Room  in  which  the  President 
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MODERN  BUILDINGS  ALTER  THE  F.ACE  OF  BOGOT.A 

.\gain$t  a  background  of  mountains  rise  the  modern  Ministry  of  Communications  (right)  and  the 

Bank  of  Bogota. 
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A\  ENIDA  JIMENEZ  DE  QUESADA 

Named  after  the  Spanish  conquistador  who  founded  Bogota  on  August  6,  1538,  this  wide  avenue  stretches 
through  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  capital's  location  on  a  plateau  8,660  feet  high  gives  it  a  cool 
climate,  although  it  is  within  5  degrees  of  the  equator. 
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CARRERA  SEPTIMA 


‘‘For  the  citizen  of  Bogota  as  for  the  classic  Athenian,  the  street  and  plaza  are  places  not  only  of  transit 
hut  ako  of  meeting  and  appointment  .  .  .  Groups  are  continually  forming  to  discuss  now  the  latest 
news  of  politics  or  government,  now  the  basic  principles  of  philosophy  or  esthetics.” 
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1  HE  CULTURAL  IHEAIER  IS  POPULAR 

This  theater,  in  Parque  Nacional  Olaya  Herrera,  attracts  youngsters  to  free  marionette  shows  and 
educational  motion  pictures  sponsored  by  the  Ministrs’  of  Education. 


of  the  Republic  addresses  joint  sessions  of 
Congress. 

Across  the  plaza  rises  the  towered  cath¬ 
edral  in  w'hich  are  buried  Jimenez  de 
Quesada  and  other  men  famous  in  Colom¬ 
bian  history.  Almost  next  door  to  the 
cathedral  is  the  renowned  chapel  called 
El  Sagrario.  Of  the  dozens  of  notable 
churches  in  the  city,  El  Sagrario  stands  out 
not  only  Ijecause  it  is  one  of  the  gems  of 
colonial  architecture,  but  also  l)ecause 
within  its  narrow  confines  is  a  verit¬ 
able  gallery  of  the  canvases  of  Gregorio 
\’asquez  Ceballos,  greatest  of  the  colonial 
creole  painters. 

Additional  examples  of  \’a.squez’  work, 
together  with  paintings  of  the  other  two 
of  Colombia’s  triumvirate  of  colonial 
artists,  Caspar  and  Baltasar  de  Figueroa, 
are  on  display  with  other  treasures  in  the 


Museum  of  Colonial  Art.  Located  just  a 
block  from  the  capitol,  this  museum  is  as 
old  as  the  collections.  The  building  was 
a  familiar  landmark  to  the  artists  whose 
works  are  now  exhibited  therein. 

Across  the  street  from  the  museum  is 
San  Carlos  Palace.  Bolivar,  the  first 
president  of  the  Republic,  lived  here.  It 
was  through  his  bedroom  window  in  San 
Carlos  Palace,  on  the  night  of  September 
25,  1828,  that  Simon  Bolivar  escaped  from 
assassins  and  hid  in  the  darkness  beneath 
a  near-by  bridge.  Recently  restored  to  its 
colonial  appearance,  San  Carlos  Palace  is 
now  an  annex  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations.  The  official  presidential  resi¬ 
dence  W'as  moved  to  the  near-by  birthplace 
of  Antonio  Narino,  the  precursor  of  in¬ 
dependence,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
figures  in  the  history  of  Colombia. 
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Any  visitor  would  want  to  see  some  of  the 
educational  institutions  which  have  made 
Bogota  famous  for  centuries  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  center.  Chief  among  the  older  cul¬ 
tural  institutions  are  the  Colegio  Mayor  de 
Nuestra  Sehora  del  Rosario  (1653),  San 
Bartolome  (1605),  and  the  University  of 
San  Javier  (1622).  On  an  e.xtensive  cam¬ 
pus  is  the  National  University,  reorganized 
under  this  name  in  1935.  Since  then  mod¬ 
ern  dormitories,  stadiums,  laboratories, 
and  classrooms  have  sprung  up  to  make 
the  framework  of  the  University,  which  is 
the  keystone  of  the  nation’s  educational 
system.  It  is  well  named  the  University 
City,  or  Ciudad  Universitaria. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  the  National  Library.  This  notable 
structure  houses  a  wealth  of  valuable  docu- 
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BOGOl  A  LS  A  GARDEN 

In  Bogata  everybody  buys  flowers,  and  the 
market  and  numerous  sidewalk  stalls,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  scores  of  florist’s  shops,  add 
dashes  of  color  to  the  local  scene. 


ments  and  volumes,  including  the  manu¬ 
script  records  of  early  days  of  the  republic, 
maps  and  charts  centuries  old,  and  acces¬ 
sions  from  the  private  libraries  of  many  a 
leading  citizen.  Here,  too,  are  salons  in 
which  Bogotanos  can  see  exhibits  of  the 
water  colors  and  oil  paintings  of  outstand¬ 
ing  artists. 

Next  door  to  the  National  Library  is  one 
of  Bogota’s  numerous  delightful  parks, 
Parque  de  la  Independencia.  Here  and  in 
Parque  del  Centenario,  across  the  street, 
Bogotanos,  young  and  old,  enjoy  strolling 
along  terraced  walks  Ijeneath  eucalyptus 
trees  to  view  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of 
bright  flowers,  especially  the  unforgettable 
yellow  roses.  In  Parque  de  la  Indepen¬ 
dencia  are  two  of  the  pre-Columbian 
(also  pre-Colombian!)  historical  relics  of 
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THE  SGHOOL  OF  ARCHITECrURE 

In  a  modern  edifice  on  the  new  campus  of  the 
•National  University,  students  of  architecture 
design  and  make  scale-models  of  Colombia’s 
buildings  of  tomorrow. 
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Courtesy  of  Alberto  IJem 

BOGOTA  IS  A  CITY  OF  PARKS 

Beyond  a  corner  of  the  beautifully  landscaped  Parque  Nacional  Olaya  Herrera  stands  the  new  buildin! 

of  the  Colegio  de  San  Bartolom6. 


an  ancient  people  which  inhabited  the 
headwater  regions  of  the  Magdalena  River. 
Their  artists  carved  hundreds  of  grotesque 
statues. 

.Among  the  other  parks  of  the  capital, 
we  must  mention  Parque  Nacional  Olaya 
Herrera,  farther  out  Carrera  Septima. 
Most  extensive  of  Bogota’s  many  parks,  it 
has  a  large  concrete  relief  map  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  as  well  as  tennis  and  basketball  courts, 
soccer  fields,  and  the  Cultural  Theater, 
where  the  Minister  of  Education  provides 
free  p)erformances  and  documentary  motion 
pictures  for  the  children  of  Bogota. 

Bogotanos  will  want  any  guest  in  their 
country  to  see  the  National  Observatory, 
called  also  the  Mutis  Obser\^atory  in  honor 
of  the  Spanish  man  of  science  Jose  Celestino 
Mutis,  who  was  the  founder  of  this  first 
observatory  in  the  W’estern  Hemisphere. 


They  are  proud,  likewise,  of  the  new 
Radium  Institute.  They  will  show  the 
visitor  their  country  club,  the  Gold 
Museum  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
and  the  well-organized  archeological,  eth¬ 
nological,  and  historical  museums  in 
separate  wings  of  the  building  which  houses 
also  the  Colegio  Mayor  de  Cundinamarca. 
(Cundinamarca  is  the  department  in  which 
Bogota  is  located;  the  city  is  the  capital  of 
the  department  as  well  as  of  the  country.) 

No  matter  where  one  may  be  in  Bogota, 
one  has  but  to  look  up  to  see  the  mountains 
(cerros)  which  dominate  the  city  physically. 
Always  leading  eyes  and  thoughts  up¬ 
ward,  the  cerros  rise  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  right  out  of  Bogota’s  backyard  to  form 
a  constant  background  to  the  city’s  ever- 
moving  pattern  of  daily  life. 
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As  one  faces  the  mountains,  two  domi¬ 
nant  landmarks  stand  out;  Monserrate  at 
the  left,  Guadalupe  at  the  right. 

Atop  Monserrate  is  a  white  chapel  which 
springs  into  life  when  the  sun  strikes  it  or 
seems  suspended  in  air  at  night  when 
floodlighted.  To  ascend  the  mountain  one 
rides  the  cable  railway  up  a  grade  which 
averages  seventy  percent.  During  the 
ascent,  and  from  the  summit,  there  are 
rewarding  panoramic  views  of  Bogota, 
spread  out  on  its  level  sabana  which  disap¬ 
pears  in  the  hazy  distance. 

Separated  from  Monserrate  by  a  moun¬ 
tain  stream  is  Guadalupe.  Until  recently 
the  final  part  of  the  ascent  could  be  made 
only  by  foot  or  by  saddle  animal,  but  now  a 
taxi  will  deposit  its  passengers  very  near 
the  gigantic  new  (1946)  concrete  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  arms  extended  in  benediction 
over  the  city. 

En  route  to  Guadalupe,  it  is  possible  to 
stop  for  a  glimpse  of  the  open-air  theater 
(Teatro  al  Aire  Libre  de  la  Media  Torta) 
and,  if  it’s  a  Sunday,  one  of  the  free  public 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  may  be  in  progress.  Sitting  in 
the  amphitheater  or  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
thousands  of  Bogotanos  attend  these  per¬ 
formances. 

The  Quinta  de  Bolivar,  the  Liberator’s 
estate,  on  the  outskirts  of  Bogota,  is  a 
national  shrine,  revered  by  Colombians 
as  people  in  the  United  States  revere 
Mount  V’ernon.  The  gardens,  terraces, 
and  the  old  rambling  house  in  which  the 
hero  spent  many  happy  days  give  a  new 
insight  into  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  Bogota’s  history'.  In  the  Quinta, 
history  comes  alive. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  to 
spend  one’s  final  visiting  hours  in  Bogota 
than  to  walk  along  narrow  Carrera 
Septima  (Seventh  Avenue)  for  the  dozen 


or  more  short  blocks  between  Plaza 
Bolivar  and  Parque  Independencia,  and 
then  by  way  of  contrast,  to  drive  along 
such  wide  modern  avenues  as  Avenida 
Jimenez  de  Quesada,  in  the  downtown 
area,  and  Caracas  Boulevard  through  fine 
residential  districts. 

These  last-minute  glimpses  will  give  the 
contrast  of  colonial  and  modern  Bogota, 
and  after  speeding  out  the  new  super¬ 
highway,  the  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  to 
board  a  plane  at  Techo  airport,  the  visitor 
will  carry  away  with  him  a  picture  of  the 
lofty  capital  which  he  will  retain  through¬ 
out  his  lifetime. 


Photostaph  by  Lyroan  Judson 


MODERN  IS  THE  WORD 

Bogota,  a  city  of  half  a  million  inhabitants,  be¬ 
guiles  the  visitor  with  contrasts  between  the 
functional  and  colonial  styles  of  architecture. 


The  Protection  of  the 
Fundamental  Rights  of  Man 
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Intern  \TioNAL  action  for  the  protection 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  man  is  a  new 
development  in  international  law.  Prior 
to  the  first  World  War  each  State  was  left 
in  complete  control  over  the  relations 
Ijetween  the  State  and  its  citizen  body.  In 
extreme  cases  in  which  the  treatment  of  a 
religious  or  racial  minority,  such  as  the 
Armenians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  lie- 
came  so  cruel  as  to  shock  the  conscience  of 
the  western  powers,  international  law 
recognized  the  right  of  what  was  called 
“humanitarian  intervention.”  But  in  such 
cases  the  intervention  of  the  leading  powers 
was  merely  a  temporary  remedy,  entirely 
lacking  in  the  character  of  a  constructive 
rule  of  law. 

Between  the  first  and  the  second  World 
Wars  the  League  of  Nations  undertook  to 
assure  the  protection  of  alien  minorities  in 
a  number  of  the  countries  that  had  l)een 
put  under  special  treaty  obligations.  But 
the  objectives  of  these  treaties  were  strictly 
limited,  and  they  did  not  in  any  way 
attempt  to  control  the  action  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  governments  towards  the  great 
majority  of  their  citizen  Ixxdy. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  war  a 
new  problem  was  presented.  For  some 
six  years  the  German  people  had  been 
denied  their  traditional  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  during 
that  time  the  Nazi  Government  had  used 
its  monopoly  of  the  radio  and  its  control 
over  the  sources  of  public  information  to 
instill  in  the  minds  of  the  people  false  ideas 
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of  the  policies  of  other  States  and  to  create 
sentiments  of  hatred  which  formed  the 
psychological  basis  of  aggression.  In  the 
presence  of  these  conditions  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee,  seeking  in 
1942  to  formulate  the  basis  of  a  new- 
international  organization  after  the  war, 
called  attention  in  its  Preliminary  Recom¬ 
mendation  on  Post-War  Problems  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  eliminating  the  fanati¬ 
cal  nationalism  which  the  Committee 
regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
bringing  on  the  war.  “Doctrinal  prop¬ 
aganda,”  said  the  Committee,  “carried  on 
in  a  particular  State  against  mutual 
understanding  between  nations  must  Ije 
regarded  as  an  offense  against  the  whole 
community  of  nations  and  as  a  threat  to 
the  general  peace.”  The  Committee  went 
on  to  point  out  the  importance  of  moral 
disarmament  as  a  factor  in  promoting 
peace  and  the  necessity  of  directing 
educational  systems  to  the  increase  of 
mutual  understanding  between  State  and 
State.  In  the  report  accompanying  the 
Draft  Declaration  of  the  International 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man,  submitted  in 
1945,  the  Juridical  Committee  further 
observed:  “A  people  denied  the  funda¬ 
mental  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  and  of  access  to  the  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  cannot  cooperate  effectiv'ely 
wdth  the  peoples  of  other  States  because 
they  have  no  direct  contacts  with  them,  no 
way  of  obtaining  an  unbiased  under¬ 
standing  of  their  points  of  view,  no 
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assurance  that  the  policies  ascribed  to 
them  represent  their  true  attitudes.” 

Accompanying  this  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  certain  funda¬ 
mental  rights  as  a  condition  of  mutual 
understanding  between  peoples  was  the 
further  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
developing  the  individual  human  being  as 
a  free,  self-reliant  and  responsible  member 
of  the  international  community.  Here  was 
a  social  objective  which  international  law 
had  hitherto  left  to  the  action  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  State.  A  generation  ago  few  jurists 
would  have  proposed  that  the  international 
community  should  assume  any  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  the  matter.  It  was  the  duty  of  each 
State  to  see  to  the  welfare  of  its  own  citi¬ 
zens;  the  international  community  was 
concerned  only  with  contacts  between 
State  and  State.  But  with  the  w'ar  and  the 
widespread  misery  attendant  upon  it  in 
many  countries,  there  came  a  new  sense  of 
the  moral  obligations  of  the  international 
community,  a  realization  that  interna¬ 
tional  law  could  no  longer  be  confined  to 
relations  between  States  as  States  but  must 
be  extended  to  include  the  individual 
human  being  within  each  separate  State. 
This  realization  manifested  itself  in  the 
terms  of  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations 
of  1942,  which  incorporated  the  text  of  the 
.Atlantic  Charter  and  proclaimed  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  signatory  States  to  preserve 
“human  rights  and  justice  in  their  own 
lands  as  well  as  in  other  lands.” 

Two  years  later  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  international  organization  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  made  provision  that 
the  new  organization  should  “facilitate 
solutions  of  international  economic,  scxrial 
and  other  humanitarian  problems  and  pro¬ 
mote  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms.”  At  the  Inter- American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace, 
which  met  in  Mexico  Citv  on  the  eve  of  the 
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general  international  conference  at  San 
Francisco,  projects  looking  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  human  rights  were  presented  by  a 
number  of  the  delegations,  with  the  result 
that  the  Conference  declared  the  support 
by  the  American  Republics  of  a  system  of 
international  protection,  and  at  the  same 
time  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee  to 
prepare  a  draft  “Declaration  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man.” 

In  the  formulation  of  the  final  text  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  States  took  a  leading  part,  notably  in 
their  insistence  upon  additional  provisions 
looking  to  the  protection  of  human  rights. 
Not  only  does  the  Preamble  of  the  Charter 
proclaim  the  determination  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  “to  reaffirm 
faith  in  fundamental  human  rights”  but 
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At  the  regular  session  of  February  4,  1948,  the  following  appear:  at  head  of  table,  foreground,  Dr.  Juan 
Bautista  de  Lavalle,  .Ambassador,  Representative  of  Peru,  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board;  at  his  left, 
and  continuing  in  the  same  direction.  Dr.  Francisco  de  P.  Gutierrez,  .Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica;  Dr. 
•Antonio  Rocha,  .Ambassador,  Representative  of  Colombia;  Dr.  Ricardo  Martinez  A’argas,  .Ambassador 
of  Bolivia;  Dr.  F61ix  Nieto  del  Rio,  .Ambassador  of  Chile;  Mr.  William  Dawson,  .Ambassador,  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Joaquin  E.  Salazar,  .Ambassador,  Representative  of  the  Dominican 
Republic;  Senor  Francisco  Linares  .Aranda,  Charg6  d’ Affaires  of  Guatemala;  Dr.  M.  .A.  Falcon  Briceno, 
Charg^  d’.Affaires  of  Venezuela;  Dr.  Ricardo  Sarabasa,  Acting  Representative  of  Cuba;  Dr.  .Alberto 
Lleras,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .American  Union;  Dr.  William  Manger,  .Assistant  Director;  Dr.  .Alberto 
M.  Zeballos,  Acting  Representative  of  .Argentina;  Senor  Eugenio  J.  Chevalier,  Charge  d’.Affaires  of 
Panama;  Captain  Colon  Eloy  .Alfaro,  .Ambassador,  Representative  of  Ecuador;  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Bello, 
.Ambassador,  Representative  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Luis  Quintanilla,  .Ambassador,  Representative  of  Mexico; 
Dr.  H6ctor  David  Castro,  .Ambassador  of  El  Salvador;  Dr.  Guillermo  .Sevilla  Sacasa,  .Ambassador, 

Representative  of  Nicaragua. 

specific  reference  to  the  protection  of  traditional  political  ritjhts  already  recog- 

human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  is  nized  in  the  national  constitutions  of  the 
made  in  four  separate  chapters  of  the  great  majority  of  States — the  right  to 

Charter.  Follow  ing  the  adoption  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  freedom 

Charter  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  of  religious  worship,  freedom  from  arbi- 

organization  a  Human  Rights  C'ommission  trary  arrest,  and  the  right  to  a  fair  trial  in 

was  appointed,  and  to  it  w  as  entrusted  the  the  case  of  persons  accused  of  crime.  But 

task  of  formulating  a  Declaration  of  in  addition  there  are  the  newer  economic 

Human  Rights  which  might  be  submitted  and  social  rights  of  a  positive  character, 

to  the  General  Assembly  for  adoption.  which  have  come  to  be  recognized  within 

What  is  to  be  the  content  of  this  “Inter-  recent  years  as  essential  to  the  full  enjoy- 

national  Bill  of  Rights.”  as  it  has  been  ment  of  political  rights, 
called?  OIn  iously  it  must  contain  those  The  two  groups  are  cjuite  distinct.  The 
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first  e[roup  represents  the  resistance  of  the 
individual  man  to  encroachments  by  the 
State  upon  his  “natural  ris[hts”  which,  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States,  man  pos¬ 
sesses  not  as  a  a;ift  from  the  State  but 
Ijecause  he  is  a  human  being.  But  while 
the  State  is  not  the  source  of  these  rights  it 
nevertheless  has  the  function  of  adapting 
them  to  the  practical  conditions  of  human 
relations,  and  in  so  doing  it  determines 
their  limitations  and  establishes  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  may  be  exercised. 
To  describe  certain  rights  as  “funda¬ 
mental,”  therefore,  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  absolute;  rather  they  are  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  equal  rights  of  others  in  the 
same  field.  Where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn 
between  respect  for  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  individual  and  the  determination  of 
the  necessary  limitations  upon  such  rights 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  body  of  citizens  is  one  of  the  recur¬ 
rent  problems  of  political  science.  In  a 
free  government  the  line  is  drawn  by  the 
process  of  trial  and  error,  generally  with  a 
leaning  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  where  the  interests  of  the  community 
at  large  are  not  of  pressing  importance. 

By  contrast,  the  newer  economic  and 
social  rights,  the  right  to  work,  the  right  to 
social  security,  the  right  to  education,  call 
for  the  active  interxention  of  the  State  to 
assist  the  individual  in  attaining  a  standard 
of  living  adequate  to  the  development  of 
his  human  personality.  The  complicated 
economic  life  of  modern  States  has  made 
the  old  doctrine  of  laissez  Jaire  no  longer 
adequate.  Indhidual  initiative  must  be 
preserved;  but  it  must  Ije  accompanied  by 
the  concept  of  the  State  as  a  cooperative 
commonwealth  whose  objective  is  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  Ijody  of  citi¬ 
zens.  Underlying  these  newer  economic 
and  social  rights  is  the  broad  principle  of 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  “distributive 


justice,”  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
practical  manifestation  of  the  ideal  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Should  an  International  Bill  of  Rights  be 
concise  in  form,  enumerating  the  several 
fundamental  rights  without  attempting  to 
determine  their  specific  content,  or  should 
it  define  in  some  detail  the  application  of 
a  particular  right  and  the  limitations  which 
may  be  imposed  upon  it?  The  question 
was  discussed  at  length  by  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee  when 
undertaking  the  preparation  of  the  draft 
Declaration  of  the  International  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man  in  response  to  Resolu¬ 
tion  XL  of  the  Conference  at  Mexico  City. 
The  Juridical  Committee  decided  that  the 
mere  enumeration  of  a  list  of  rights  would 
not  ije  of  much  assistance  to  the  American 
Governments  and  would  not  accomplish 
the  purpose  which  the  Conference  at 
Mexico  City  had  in  mind.  Hence  the 
draft  submitted  by  the  Committee  was  a 
detailed  one,  explaining  in  each  article  the 
more  important  applications  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  right  and  indicating  its  limitations. 
It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  its  definitive  draft  in 
more  general  terms.  But  the  character  of 
the  comments  made  by  the  Governments 
upon  the  draft  led  the  Committee  to  re¬ 
frain  from  reducing  it  to  more  general 
terms.  By  contrast  with  the  draft  of  the 
Juridical  Committee  the  draft  submitted 
by  the  American  Law  Institute  in  1943 
confined  itself  to  presenting  an  abridged 
list  of  fundamental  rights,  each  right  being 
accompanied  by  a  commentary  showing 
the  scope  of  the  particular  right  and  the 
meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  committee 
which  formulated  the  draft. 

On  December  17,  1947,  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  United  Nations, 
at  the  close  of  its  meeting  in  Geneva, 
published  two  separate  drafts  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Member  governments  of  the 
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United  Nations.  The  Commission  was 
unable  to  decide  whether  the  proposed 
International  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  in 
the  form  of  a  convention  or  co\’enant, 
which  on  ratification  would  have  the  bind¬ 
ing  character  of  a  treaty  obligation,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  declaration  which  would  go 
to  the  Member  governments  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation  by  the  General  Assembly.  In 
consequence  the  ComniLssion  published 
two  alternative  drafts,  leaving  the  decision 
as  to  the  form  of  the  final  document  until 
the  Member  governments  had  expressed 
their  views  upon  the  subject. 

While  the  substance  of  the  rights  set 
forth  in  the  two  drafts  submitted  by  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same,  the  draft  Covenant  is 
formulated  as  a  series  of  prohibitions 
against  certain  acts  by  a  State  contrary'  to 
human  rights,  while  the  Declaration  is 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  enumeration 
of  positive  rights  of  the  individual  without 
reference,  in  general,  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  protected.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Commission  decided 
not  to  elaborate  a  final  text  upon  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  expression  and  freedom  of 
access  to  the  sources  of  information,  but  to 
await  the  views  of  the  Sub-Commission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press 
and  the  results  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  on  Freedom  of  Information.  Ten¬ 
tative  drafts  were,  howexer,  proposed  in 
respect  to  these  rights,  a  longer  draft  being 
prepared  by  the  Drafting  Committee  of 
the  Commission  and  a  shorter  alternative 
draft  being  submitted  by  the  United  States 
delegation. 

How  is  the  International  Bill  of  Rights 
to  lx;  made  effectixe?  Here  xve  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  most  controxersial  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  problem.  The  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee,  in  its 
draft  Declaration  of  1945,  proposed  in  a 
separate  article  (XX)  that  the  provisions 


of  the  Declaration  should  Ik*  “a  part  of 
the  laxv  of  each  individual  State,  to  be 
resf)ected  and  enforced  by  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  judicial  authorities  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  other  laxvs  of  the  State.” 
There  was  no  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
Juridical  Committee  of  proposing  that  the 
Declaration  be  enforced  by  any  authority 
alK)xe  that  of  the  individual  State.  The 
Juridical  Committee  xvas,  hoxvex'er,  of  the 
opinion  that  an  Inter-American  Consulta¬ 
tive  Commission  might  lx  created,  xvith 
advisory  functions  only,  xvhich  might 
serxe  as  a  central  agency  for  the  study  of 
the  practical  problems  involved  in  the 
protection  of  human  rights,  and  xvhich 
might  be  competent  to  submit  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  created  by  the  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace  in  1945. 
special  function  of  the  proposed  Con- 
sultatixe  Commission  xvould  be  to  main¬ 
tain  contact  with  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  coordinate  the  xvork  of  the  inter- 
American  regional  group  and  the  inter¬ 
national  organization.  The  omission  of 
.\rticle  XX  from  the  definitive  draft  of 
1947  xvas  due  not  to  any  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  the  obligation  to  lx  assumed 
but  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  Juridical 
Committee  as  to  the  form  xvhich  the 
proposed  Declaration  xvould  take. 

The  draft  Coxenant  draxvn  up  by  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations  goes  further  than  the  proposals  of 
the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee. 
The  States  parties  to  the  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights  not  only  pledge  themselx'es 
to  assure  to  all  persons  xvithin  their  juris¬ 
diction  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  set 
forth  in  the  Coxenant,  but  they  obligate 
themselx  es,  upon  receipt  of  a  request  from 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  made  under  the  authority  of  a 
resolution  of  the  General  .Assembly,  to 
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‘‘supply  an  explanation  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  law  of  that  State  gives  effect 
to  any  of  the  said  provisions  of  this 
Covenant.”  The  proposed  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights,  however,  does  not  go  so  far 
as  to  suggest  any  form  of  international 
enforcement  of  the  obligations  it  proposes. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
nations  are  as  yet  ready  to  accept  any 
method  of  enforcement  corresponding  to 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  which  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  decision  whether  a  particular 
State  of  the  Union  might  by  its  official 
action  be  depriving  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law  or  denying  to  any  person  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Measures  of  pro¬ 
tection  of  human  rights  appropriate  to  a 
federal  State  are  clearly  inappropriate 
cither  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  the 
inter-.\merican  regional  system. 

In  the  report  presented  under  date  of 
February  4,  1948,  to  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Inter- 
.\merican  System,  Dr.  Rocha,  explain¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  1947  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  draft  Organic 
Pact,  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  submitting  the  international  rights 
and  duties  of  man  to  “international  guard¬ 
ianship,”  that  is  to  say,  to  an  international 
tribunal  before  which  States  could  bring 
any  problem  relating  to  the  fulfillment  or 
non-fulfillment  of  the  obligations  to  be 
assumed.  The  Committee  understood  that 
the  rights  and  duties  would  be  made 
effective  through  the  laws  and  judicial  pro¬ 
cedure  of  each  State  “and  that  such  should 
lie  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
‘internationally  recognized.’  ” 

But  if  the  protection  of  human  rights  is 
for  the  present  to  be  left  to  the  action  of  the 


individual  State,  must  the  conclusion  be 
drawn  that  the  proposed  International  Bill 
of  Rights,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  will 
be  no  more  than  a  pious  resolution,  to  be 
observed  or  violated  according  to  the  whim 
of  each  particular  government?  Certainly 
that  conclusion  need  not  be  drawn  with 
respect  to  the  inter-American  regional 
system.  Public  opinion  of  the  inter- 
American  community  has  always  played 
an  important  role  in  securing  respect  for 
the  pledges  taken  at  conferences  and  con¬ 
sultative  meetings;  and  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  public  opinion  of  the  community 
will  play  an  even  larger  role  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  When,  therefore,  the 
pending  draft  of  an  Organic  Pact  of  the 
Inter-American  System  sets  forth  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  “It  is  the  duty  of  each  State, 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  to  see  to  it  that 
the  fundamental  rights  and  duties  of  the 
human  person  are  respected,”  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  State  will  consider  itself 
under  a  solemn  obligation  to  adopt  what¬ 
ever  domestic  legislation  may  be  necessary’ 
to  make  its  pledges  effective  and  to  put 
the  legislation  into  practical  effect. 

Turning  to  the  wider  field  of  the  inter¬ 
national  community  the  outlook  is  less 
hopeful  for  the  immediate  future.  Flere 
we  must  make  a  distinction  between  the 
traditional  group  of  political  rights  and 
the  newer  group  of  economic  and  social 
rights.  What  is  important  today,  and 
urgently  important,  is  that  the  channels 
of  communication  shall  be  kept  open 
between  State  and  State,  that  men  every¬ 
where  shall  have  access  to  the  sources  of 
information,  that  they  shall  be  free  to  hold 
opinions  with  respect  to  questions  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  free  to  express  them 
in  the  public  press,  before  public  assem¬ 
blies,  and  through  the  use  of  the  radio. 
The  protection  of  these  fundamental  rights 
is  an  essential  condition  of  international 
peace;  it  constitutes  the  primary  condition 
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of  “moral  disarmament”  without  which 
little  or  no  progress  can  be  made  towards 
military  disarmament.  Yet  unhappily  it  is 
these  very  rights  which  certain  totalitarian 
governments  are  least  ready  to  concede  to 
their  fjeople  at  the  present  day. 

Whether  in  due  time  the  public  opinion 
of  the  United  Nations  may  be  able  to  open 
up  these  channels  of  communication  and 
give  to  every  people  access  to  the  sources 
of  information  and  freedom  of  expression 
remains  for  the  present  a  matter  of  hope. 


Other  phases  of  the  protection  of  human 
rights  can  await  their  solution  in  due  time. 
This  phase  cannot  be  long  delayed.  For 
there  can  be  no  mutual  trust  between 
nations,  no  confidence  even  in  the  formal 
pledges  of  a  treaty,  unless  the  “will  of  the 
people,”  which  is  the  only  justifiable  basis 
of  government,  is  an  informed  will,  a  will 
derived  from  the  fullest  knowledge  avail¬ 
able,  a  will  which  represents  the  collective 
Judgment  of  a  free  people  exchanging 
views  without  fear  or  restraint. 


The  Basis  of  Inter-American  Economic 
Cooperation 

AMOS  E.  TAYLOR 

Chief,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Pan  American  Union 


The  resolution  adopted  by  the  First  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Panama  in  Septemlrer  1939,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Inter-American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  based  primarily  on  the  urgency 
for  meeting  a  common  danger  in  time  of 
international  crisis.  Nevertheless,  the 
value  of  economic  cooperation  among  the 
American  Republics  established  itself  so 
firmly  that  subsequently  the  area  of  inter- 
.\merican  economic  cooperative  effort  was 
considerably  broadened. 

By  resolution,  approved  March  6,  1945, 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob¬ 
lems  of  War  and  Peace,  held  in  Mexico 
City,  declared  there  should  loe  created  a 
permanent  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  replace  the  emergency 
wartime  Committee.  The  new  Ixxly, 
subsidiary  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  consisting  of 
memljers  designated  by  the  respective 
Go\ernments,  was  empowered; 

(a)  To  carry  out  recommendations  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences  of  American  States; 

(b)  To  serve  as  the  coordinating  agency  for  all 
official  inter-.American  economic  and  social  activ¬ 
ities; 

(c)  I'o  promote  social  progress  and  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  living  for  all  the  American 
peoples; 

(d)  To  undertake  studies  and  other  activities 
upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  request  of  any 
American  government; 

(e)  To  collect  and  prepare  reports  on  economic 
and  social  matters  for  the  use  of  the  American 
Republics; 


(f)  To  maintain  liaison  with  the  corresponding 
agency  of  the  general  international  organization 
when  established,  and  with  existing  or  projected 
international  economic  and  social  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental 
Peace  and  Security,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  August  1947,  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  was  re¬ 
quested  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  basic  agree¬ 
ment  for  inter-American  economic  cooper¬ 
ation  for  consideration  at  the  Bogota 
Conference.  This  step  placed  in  bold 
relief  the  acceptance,  by  the  governments 
of  the  American  Republics,  of  the  principle 
of  cooperation  in  the  field  of  economic  and 
social  affairs.  It  is  clear  that  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  steps  taken  was  not  to  Ije 
ascriljed  to  any  momentary  interest.  It 
rested  on  the  growing  strength  of  a  convic¬ 
tion  gained  by  experience. 

During  the  past  three  decades  experience 
has  increasingly  demonstrated  that  basic 
economic  problems  cannot  be  solved  by’ 
purely  national  action.  The  interchange 
of  economic  data  and  expjerience  is  so 
essential  in  the  determination  of  national 
policy  that  its  importance  is  almost  uni¬ 
versally  taken  for  granted. 

One  of  the  major  contributions  to  inter¬ 
national  collafx)ration  made  by  the  League 
of  Nations  lay  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
humanitarian  field.  So  significant  did 
the  League’s  activities  in  this  area  become 
that  during  the  years  just  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  second  World  War  more 
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addition  to  meinljership  on  each  of  the 
committees  already  mentioned  the  United 
States  was  represented  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Social  Questions,  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  which  members  from  Argentina, 
Chile,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay  also  served 
with  distinction. 

Under  modern  conditions  international 
cooperation  for  the  promotion  of  economic 
and  social  welfare  is  vital.  The  world  has 
become  closely  knit.  Technological  devel¬ 
opments  in  industry  as  well  as  adv  ances  in 
methods  of  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation  have  removed  many  of  the  former 
barriers.  Time  and  space  have  been 
steadily  shrinking.  As  a  result,  develop¬ 
ments  in  one  area  transmit  immediate 
impulses  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  difference  Ijetween  prosperity  and 
economic  stability,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
depression  and  social  upheaval,  on  the 
other,  is  for  many  countries  frequently 
determined  by  the  weight  which  a  few 
basic  export  commodities  carry  in  the 
balance  of  international  payments.  A 
decline  in  industrial  activity  in  highly 
industrialized  countries  may  have  sharp 
repercussions  on  the  balance-of-payments 
position  of  countries  engaged  primarily  in 
the  production  of  only  two  or  three  basic 
agricultural  or  mineral  products. 

The  depression  of  the  thirties,  together 
with  subsequent  developments,  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  greater  coordination 
of  national  business  cycle  policies.  The 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  higher 
standards  of  living  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world  depend  upon  the  creation  of  ef¬ 
fective  methods  of  continuous  cooperative 
study  and  discussion.  The  organization 
and  application  of  such  methods  depend 
on  cooperative  effort  in  the  application  of 
statistical  techniques.  Basic  economic 
data  must  be  scientifically  compiled. 
Statistical  methods  must  permit  compa- 


than  60  percent  of  its  budget  was  dev  oted 
to  this  part  of  its  work.  The  member 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were 
represented  in  this  work  by  some  of  their 
most  distinguished  economists  and  social 
scientists.  Outstanding  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  Economic,  Financial  and 
Fiscal  Committees  were  made  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  South  and  Central  America. 
One  of  the  able  memfiers  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Experts  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
graphic  Problems  w'as  Carlos  Brebbia  of 
•Argentina.  The  United  States,  though 
not  a  memljer  of  the  League,  participated 
generously  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
statistical  work  of  the  technical  commit¬ 
tees  and,  next  to  Great  Britain  and 
France,  had  a  broader  representation  on 
these  bodies  than  any  other  participating 
(member  or  non-meml)er)  nation.  In 


FabiaD  Bachrach  pbotocraph 

AMOS  E.  TAYLOR 

Chief,  Department  of  Elconomic  and  Social 
■Affairs,  Pan  American  Union. 


INTER-AMERIC.\N  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 
Photograph  taken  at  the  meeting  of  February  19,  1948.  Center  front:  Dr.  Antonio  Carrillo  Flores, 
Delegate  cf  Mexico  and  Chairman  of  the  Council.  .At  left:  Dr.  M.  A.  Falcon  Briceno,  Delegate  of 
Venezuela  and  \'ice  Chairman  of  the  Council;  left  to  right:  Carlos  Clulow,  Technical  .-\dviser  to  the 
Uruguayan  delegation;  Juan  F.  Yriart,  Delegate  of  Uruguay;  Carlos  .\lzamora.  Delegate  of  Peru; 
Dr.  Guillermo  Enciso,  .Ambassador  and  Delegate  of  Paraguay;  Julio  E.  Heurtematte,  Delegate  of  Pan¬ 
ama;  .Alfredo  J.  Sacasa,  .Alternate  Delegate  of  Nicaragua;  Sergio  Correa  da  Costa,  .Alternate  Delegate 
of  Brazil;  Dr.  Raul  Ortiz  Mena,  .Alternate  Delegate  of  Mexico;  Dr.  Luis  Delgado  Gardel,  .Administra¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Council;  Dr.  .Amos  E.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
■Affairs  of  the  Pan  .American  Union;  Paul  Daniels,  Delegate  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Rub^n  Ventura 
Gomar,  .Alternate  Delegate  of  El  Salvador;  Dr.  Ricardo  .Sarabasa,  .Alternate  Delegate  of  Cuba;  Mario 
Illanes,  .Alternate  Delegate  of  Chile;  Carlos  Mardones,  Technical  Adviser  of  the  Chilean  Delegation; 
Dr.  Diego  Mejfa,  Technical  .Adviser  of  the  Colombian  delegation;  Dr.  Gonzalo  Restrepo-Jaramillo, 
.Ambassador  and  Delegate  of  Colombia;  Dr.  Gilberto  Amado,  Delegate  of  Brazil;  German  Rovira, 
Delegate  of  Bolivia;  Dr.  .Alberto  Miguel  Zeballos,  Alternate  Delegate  of  .Argentina.  Back  row:  Philip 
Leonard  Green  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  and  Daniel  Braddock,  ad  hoc  .Alternate  Delegate  of  the 

United  States. 


lability  of  all  country  data  relating  to  any 
given  economic  trend.  ComparLsons  in 
per  capita  income,  in  output  p>er  worker, 
and  in  trade  balances  are  misleading 
unless  the  data  of  individual  countries  are 
compiled  by  methods  which  permit  either 
direct  comparability  or  ready  adjustment 
so  as  to  make  them  comparable. 

The  American  Republics  have  always 
sought  to  promote  reciprocal  commercial 
relations  among  themselves  and  with  other 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  in  the  field  of 


international  trade  where  the  practice  of 
sustaining  life  on  the  highest  possible  level 
may  be  combined  with  effective  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  order  to  develop 
a  promising  formula  for  international 
peace.  The  unrestricted  flow  of  goods  and 
services  in  large  volume  is  the  only  means 
whereby  all  nations  can  hope  to  participate 
in  common  opportunities  for  attaining  and 
protecting  high  standards  of  living.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  price  of  self-sufficiency 
is  not  only  high  for  the  country  that 
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attempts  to  achieve  it  but  it  is  destructive 
of  international  cooperation  and  world 
pieace. 

The  world  has  devoted  much  effort  since 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  towards 
devising  instruments  of  international  col¬ 
laboration.  In  each  case  the  member  na¬ 
tions  have  accepted  a  definite  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  working  towards  common  goals 
which  will,  when  fully  realized,  find  effec¬ 
tive  expression  in  a  volume  of  international 
trade  that  will  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  all.  Under  modern  conditions  techno¬ 
logical  processes  undergo  rapid  change 
and  are  often  of  a  revolutionary  character. 
There  are  constant  changes  in  the  balance 
between  agricultural  and  industrial  pro¬ 
duction.  Movements  of  populations  may 
affect  the  relative  economic  position  of 
large  areas.  Changes  in  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  raw  materials  into  finished  products, 
in  the  organization  of  labor  and  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  relations  among 
nations  emphasize  the  need  for  interna¬ 
tional  discussion  and  agreement  in  order 
that  possible  dislocations  may  be  avoided. 
Fundamentally  all  nations  are  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  their 
citizens.  The  emphasis  may  be  on  nutri¬ 
tion,  housing,  health,  or  a  combination  of 
these  fields  as  well  as  of  many  others. 

The  Marshall  Plan  is,  in  effect,  a  syml>ol 


of  the  high  degree  of  economic  interde¬ 
pendence  which  exists  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  efforts  of  all  countries 
concerned  are  geared  towards  a  definite 
objective.  Until  all  parts  of  the  world  get 
back  into  production  and  exchange  with 
each  other  the  goods  produced  the  whole 
world  will  remain  unstable.  The  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  complicated  and  difficult. 
To  the  degree  that  the  Plan  succeeds  the 
United  States  will  find  the  existing  abnor¬ 
malities  in  its  balance  of  international 
payments  removed  and  a  higher  degree  of 
equilibrium  will  be  restored.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  many  needs  must  be  met  through 
international  economic  cooperation  and 
wide  participation  along  a  broad  front. 

In  addressing  the  Fifth  Plenary  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  at  San  Francisco  on 
April  30,  1945,  Dr.  Lleras,  now  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  stated 
that  “the  regional  system  must  be  coor¬ 
dinated  with  the  sole  world  system  and  it 
cannot  have  different  objectives  than  those 
of  the  world  organization.” 

In  working  toward  its  declared  objectives 
the  inter-American  regional  system  has 
already  made  a  material  contribution.  It 
has  become  clear  that  international  coop¬ 
eration  on  a  broad  scale  can  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  regional  action  if  pointed  toward 
prosperity  and  peace. 


This  Is  Pan  Americanism 


The  American  regional  community  affirms  as  a  manifest  truth  that  juridical  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  security  and  peace,  and  that  peace  is  founded  on  justice 
and  moral  order  and,  consequently,  on  the  international  recognition  and  protection  of 
human  rights  and  freedoms,  on  the  indispensable  well-being  of  the  people,  and  on  the 
effectiveness  of  democracy  for  the  international  realization  of  justice  and  security. — 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  1947 

The  destiny  of  America  is  to  continue  supporting  attempts  toward  human  improve¬ 
ment,  and  to  continue  serving  as  the  scene  of  praiseworthy  adventures.  Either  this  is 
the  meaning  of  history  or  history  has  no  meaning.  .  .  .  America  began  as  an  ideal  and 
continues  to  be  an  ideal. — Alfonso  Reyes  (Mexico) 

In  the  panorama  of  America  the  history  of  humanity  offers  for  the  first  time  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  nations  of  a  whole  continent  united  by  a  free  and  spontaneous  decision  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  and  civilization. — Enrique  Molina  (Chile) 

The  American  nations  react  alike  when  a  feeling  of  insecurity  affects  any  one  of  them. 
I  have  referred  to  the  warning  of  Artigas,  the  national  hero  of  Uruguay,  who  declared 
that  his  country  would  consider  as  an  enemy  any  nation  injuring  another  American  nation, 
and  this  reaction,  which  preceded  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  was  echoed  also  by  the  Argentine 
Juan  Martinez  de  Rosas,  the  Chilean  Juan  Egana,  the  Central  American  Jose  Cecilio  del 
Valle,  and  by  all  the  men  who,  like  Monteagudo  in  Argentina,  could  evaluate  the  power¬ 
ful  and  compelling  movements  within  the  continent. — Manuel  Cordero  Reyes  (Ni¬ 
caragua) 

The  path  along  which  inter-.Vmerican  cooperation  has  led  is  the  path  to  human 
liberty  and  human  welfare. — Cordell  Hull  (United  States) 

Hold  fast  to  your  great  ideal —  the  American  continents  dedicated  to  internal  peace. — 
.Andrew  Carnegie  (United  States) 

Our  .\merican  system  has  always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  system  of 
peace.  .  .  .  The  American  States  represented  in  our  regional  .system  have  succeeded 
in  living  in  peace  and  dignity  by  balancing  the  disproportionate  might  of  one  with  the 
independence  of  the  others.  It  is  po.ssible,  then,  for  great  and  small  nations  to  live 
freely  in  peace  and  security,  under  a  system  of  law.-  -.Alberto  Lleras  (Colombia) 

The  contribution  of  America  in  the  field  of  international  organization  cannot  l)e 
c  'sregarded  if  we  want  to  build  a  durable  structure  of  peace.  Under  this  aspect,  the 
statesmen  who  are  today  endeavoring  to  develop  a  world  organization  have  a  great  deal 
to  learn  from  the  experience  of  America.  This  Continent,  which  in  the  domain  of  public 
internal  law  has  given  to  the  world  the  federation,  offers  in  the  international  field  the 
example  of  an  association  of  free  peoples — the  Pan  .American  Union.  These  concep¬ 
tions  were  and  are  based  on  persuasion  and  have  abolished  the  need  for  force. 
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America  has  therefore  anticipated  the  international  organization  of  the  future,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  United  Nations  has  not  Ijeen  able,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  attain  that  goal 
under  prevailing  circumstances.  Our  main  task,  and  yours,  is  to  adjust  and  reinforce 
Pan  Americanism,  to  extend  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  and  to  expand  the  American 
conception  of  life,  in  order  that  our  peaceful  and  successful  exp)erience  may  assist  the 
world  in  establishing  a  real  community  of  peoples,  as  we  have  done  in  the  Americas. — 
OswALDO  Aranha  (Brazil) 

Here  in  the  Western  World  we  have  gradually  built  up  an  international  system  in 
which  justice,  fair  dealing,  and  cooperation  are  the  guiding  principles.  It  would  lx*  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  this  system  has  come  into  Ijeing  without  conscious  effort,  or  that 
it  has  been  made  possible  by  reason  of  fortuitous  circumstances.  ...  It  was  through 
constant,  unremitting  effort,  combined  with  a  will  to  peace,  that  the  American  nations 
slowly,  and  in  spite  of  many  setbacks,  succeeded  in  building  up  an  international  system, 
the  benefits  of  which  they  are  now  beginning  to  reap. — L.  S.  Rowe  (United  States) 

This  is  Pan  Americanism.  It  has  none  of  the  spirit  of  empire  in  it.  It  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment,  the  effectual  emlxxliment,  of  the  spirit  of  law  and  independence  and  lil)erty  and 
mutual  service. — Woodrow  Wii.son  (United  .States) 


THE  P.\N  .\MERIC.\N  UNION,  VV.VSHINGTON  ' 
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“This  building  is  a  confession  of  faith,  a  covenant  of  fraternal  duty,  a  declaration  of  allegiance  to  .0 


ideal.” 


Joaqum  E.  Salazar 

Ambassador,  Representative  of  the  Dominican  Republic  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


On  November  21,  1947,  Dr.  Joaqum  E. 
Salazar  assumed  his  seat  on  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as 
Representative  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
with  rank  of  Ambassador.  Dr.  Salazar  has 
l)een  since  January  1947  minister  counselor 
of  the  Dominican  Embassy  in  W'ashington, 
D.  C. 

Born  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  on  January  23, 
1914,  Dr.  Salazar  was  educated  at  the 
Normal  School  in  his  native  city,  and  at 
the  University  of  Santo  Domingo.  He 
received  his  law  degree  from  the  latter 
institution  in  1935,  and  since  1940  has  been 
a  professor  at  the  Schools  of  Philosophy 
and  Law  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Salazar  entered  public  life  in  1939  as 
a  judge  on  the  Land  Court,  a  post  he  held 
for  two  years.  During  1941-42,  he  served 
as  consul  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
New  Orleans.  He  became  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  and  Police  in  1942,  and 
in  1944  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  was  appointed  to  his  country’s 
Supreme  Court  in  1945. 

Since  his  arrival  in  the  United  States 
last  year.  Dr.  Salazar  has  acted  as  alter¬ 
nate  delegate  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  the  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  in  April-May 
1947;  and  first  as  alternate,  then  as 
principal  representative  on  the  Inter- 


American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
He  continues  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Council  as  well  as  of  the  Governing  Board. 

Among  his  works  are  Dominicanismo  y 
Educacion  (1945)  and  Antonio  Caso,  Filosojo 
de  America  (1946),  both  published  by  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Dr.  Salazar  is  married  to  Senora  Lourdes 
G.  de  Salazar  and  has  two  small  children. 
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Colon  Eloy  Alfaro 

Ambassador,  Representative  of  Ecuador  on  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union 


Washington  takes  pleasure  in  welcoming 
l>ack  Captain  Colon  Eloy  Alfaro,  Ecua¬ 
dor’s  newly  appointed  Representative, 
with  rank  of  Ambassador,  on  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
Captain  Alfaro  is  a  familiar  figure  in 
Capital  circles,  since  for  eleven  years 
(1933-1944)  he  represented  his  country  in 
the  United  States,  first  as  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
and  later  as  Ambassador.  During  this 
period,  he  also  served  as  a  memljer  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Born  in  Panama  City  on  January  1,  1891, 
Captain  Alfaro  is  the  son  of  General  Eloy 
Alfaro,  former  President  of  Ecuador,  and 
.\na  Paredes  Arosemena.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  Vicente  Rocafuerte 
National  High  School  in  Guayaquil  and  at 
the  Quito  Military  Academy.  In  1912  he 
came  to  the  United  States  to  pursue  his 
military  studies  at  West  Point  and  later 
attended  a  cavalry  school  in  Germany. 

After  a  period  of  military  service  in  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Captain  Alfaro  was  sent  to  London 
as  Military  .Attache  of  the  Ecuadorean 
Legation  and  was  subsequently  given  a 
similar  appointment  at  the  Legation  in 
Brussels.  Since  then.  Captain  .Alfaro  has 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  diplomatic 
career  as  Con.sul  General,  Charge  d’Af- 
faires,  and  Minister  Resident  in  Panama; 
and  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Panama,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  .American  Republics,  Colombia,  and 
the  United  States. 


Captain  .Alfaro  has  also  represented  his 
country  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  special  mis¬ 
sions  to  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Cuba;  as 
a  delegate  of  the  Ecuadorean  .Army  to  the 
coronation  of  George  \’  of  England;  and 
as  a  delegate  to  accompany  President 
HerlxTt  Hoover  on  his  trip  to  Ecuador  in 
1928.  In  addition,  he  was  Ecuadorean 
representative  to  the  Bolivar  Congress  in 
Panama  in  1926;  to  the  ceremonies 
accompanying  the  unveiling  of  monuments 
to  Balboa  and  to  Eloy  .Alfaro,  held  in 
Panama  and  Habana  respectively;  and  to 
the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
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American  States,  which  took  place  at  Latin  America.  He  is  a  thirty-third 

Haljana  in  1928.  Also,  he  represented  degree  Mason.  Among  the  organizations 

Ecuador  on  the  Inter- American  Financial  with  which  Captain  Alfaro  is  affiliated  are 

and  Economic  Advisory  Committee,  and  the  following:  The  American  Institute  of 

in  1940,  on  the  Committee  on  the  Prov'i-  International  Law;  the  Academy  of  Polit- 

sional  Administration  of  European  Colo-  ical  Science  of  Columbia  University;  the 

nies  and  Possessions  in  the  Americas.  Geographical  Society  of  Cuba;  the  Ateneo 

Throughout  the  years.  Captain  Alfaro  de  Ciencias  of  Mexico;  the  American 

has  received  an  impressive  number  of  Legion;  the  Institute  Sanmartiniano  of 

decorations,  not  only  from  his  own  govern-  Bogota;  the  Liga  Internacional  de  Accion 

ment  but  from  those  of  Cuba,  Panama,  Bolivariana  of  New  York  City;  the 

Colombia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Para-  American  Geographical  Society  of  New 

guay,  Bolivia,  Haiti,  Venezuela,  Chile,  York;  and  the  Inter-American  Military 

Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States,  and  England.  He  has  been  As  an  author,  the  new  Ambassador  on 
given  an  honorary  law  degree  by  George  the  Governing  Board  has  distinguished 

IVashington  L’niversity  and  is  a  member  of  himself  with  two  books:  Principles  oj  Strategy 

various  learned  societies  and  military  and  Eloy  Alfaro  and  American  International 

organizations  in  the  United  States  and  Law.  Other  w’orks  are  also  in  preparation. 


Morning  in  Oaxaca 


MARION 

It  begins  before  dawn — the  accompani¬ 
ment  to  our  daily  life — the  sound  of  the 
bells,  now  faint  and  far,  then  suddenly 
quite  near.  It  is  the  call  to  the  faithful 
from  any  one  of  the  twenty-five  churches 
of  our  little  city.  Usually,  too,  there  is  the 
explosion  of  fireworks,  as  some  church 
celebrates  the  day  of  its  saint.  (The  night 
before  there  was  probably  a  calenda,  a 
procession  in  the  saint’s  honor.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  liand;  then  people  carrying 
faroles,  burning  candles,  each  surrounded 
by  a  globe  of  colored  tissue  paper  and 
mounted  on  a  bamlioo  pole;  many  women, 
each  topped  by  a  wide  basket  supporting  a 
flower  arrangement  in  the  form  of  a  harp, 
a  crown,  a  star,  a  peacock,  a  lamb;  and 
a  float  or  two  lighted  by  electricity,  carry¬ 
ing  girls  dressed  as  the  Virgin  and  angels.) 

A  pearly  rosy  light  begins  to  suffuse  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  that  border  the 
valley,  San  Felipe  to  the  north,  the  Sierra 
Juarez  on  the  east,  and  nearer,  Monte 
Alban  w  ith  its  ruined  temples,  a  silhouette 
against  the  sky. 

When  the  big  cathedral  liell  strikes  six, 
a  w'eird  sound  comes  from  the  plaza 
before  the  government  “palace,”  where 
two  drum  and  bugle  corps  are  playing  at 
the  same  time,  each  in  a  different  time  and 
tune.  Now  the  flag  is  raised  and  the 
tempo  of  the  day  is  set. 

We  distinguish  the  delicate  tap-tap  of 
the  donkeys’  little  hoofs  as  they  are 
driven  in  with  their  loads:  charcoal  for 
cooking,  wood  for  the  bathhouses,  pottery, 
fruit,  vegetables,  flowers.  Some  of  the 
donkeys  are  entirely  hidden  by  enormous 
loads  of  alfalfa  or  cornstalks  for  fodder; 
others  are  dragging  timbers  to  be  used  for 
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building;  many  have  a  big  basket  on  each 
side  and  an  Indian  woman  and  her  baby 
on  top. 

Then  the  oxcarts  come  in  with  their 
loads  of  building  stone,  or  gravel  from  the 
river  bed,  or  lime;  or  perhaps  the  net  that 
hangs  from  poles  around  the  four  sides  is 
filled  with  squash  or  corn.  There  may  be 
a  family  sitting  under  a  canopy’  of  petate, 
the  woven  palm  mat  which  serves  as  bed, 
carpet,  tablecloth,  basket,  coffin,  and 
when  woven  with  the  ends  sticking  out  on 
one  side  like  a  thatch,  a  perfect  raincape. 

The  Indians  from  the  mountains  with 
their  loads  on  their  backs  have  come  in, 
too,  the  man  with  serape  o\  er  his  shoulder, 
the  woman  w’ith  baby  on  her  back  and  a 
little  gourd  lx)wl  on  her  head.  She  is 


Photograph  by  Frauklin  E.  Koiik 

A  LOAD  OF  FODDER 


Oxcarts  bring  heavy  loads  of  building  stone, 
gravel,  or  lime;  or  perhaps  they  carry  vegetables 
or  fodder. 
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ON  IHE  OUTSKIRIS 
OF  OAXACA 

In  the  early  morning  a  ptearly 
rosy  lierht  suffuses  the  top>s  of 
the  mountains. 


Photocraph  by  Marion  Spoor 


wearing  a  wrapped  skirt  of  coarse,  natural 
brown,  home-woven  wool.  They  stop  at 
a  fountain  in  the  plaza  to  dip  water  to 
wash  the  mouth,  rubbing  the  teeth  with  a 
finger  and  then  taking  a  long  drink  be¬ 
fore  going  on  to  market.  Water  is  precious 
to  them. 

The  market  people  are  busy  laying  out 
their  wares;  some  have  a  long  table  of 
fresh  bread  or  big  baskets  of  fruit  and 
nuts;  others,  a  few  tomatoes  or  peppers 
laid  out  on  a  small  petate  in  little  piles  of 
four  or  five  each.  Delicious  odors  float 
out  from  the  restaurant  side  of  the  market, 
where  many  tables  and  benches  accom¬ 
modate  hundreds  of  people.  Here  you 
may  get  whiffs  of  fried  chicken,  vegetable 
soup,  toasted  tortillas,  beans,  coffee,  and 
chocolate.  The  hum  of  voices  is  punc¬ 


tuated  by  the  screams  or  babblings  of  the 
parrots  and  parakeets  perched  here  and 
there. 

The  market  women  wear  long,  colored 
skirts  and  embroidered  blouses  with  short 
slee\es  and  low  necks;  their  hair  is  in 
braids,  and  their  feet  are  bare.  Long 
gold  and  pearl  earrings  swing  to  their 
shoulders  and  heavy  gold  chains  adorn 
their  necks.  Their  jewelry  is  their  bank. 
They  pluck  chickens  and  stir  soup  and 
wash  dishes  and  laugh  and  talk  and  turn 
out  savory  food.  The  stoves  are  big  open 
pottery  dishes  (also  used  as  washtubs) 
filled  with  sand  and  stone;  on  top  is  built 
a  charcoal  fire,  on  which  the  pottery  cook¬ 
ing  jars  are  placed. 

The  refreshment  counter  has  rows  of 
big  round  jars  with  different  drinks:  one 
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from  the  tuna  (fruit  of  the  cactus),  a 
lieautiful  red  color,  another  from  canta¬ 
loupe  with  lemon,  still  another  of  ground 
rice  flavored  with  almond  or  cinnamon, 
and  perhaps  a  fourth  of  ground  corn  with 
chocolate  or  other  flavoring. 

There  is  a  long  counter  with  various 
sorts  of  cheeses,  the  typical  one  made  like 
a  long  ribixjn  wound  into  a  ball.  It  is 
delicious — sweet  and  salty. 

Fresh  flowers  are  brought  in,  quantities 
of  them — calla  lilies,  tuberoses,  and  gladi¬ 
oli  half  as  tall  as  a  person;  roses,  liaby’s- 
breath,  chrysanthemums,  dahlias,  zinnias. 
Queen  .Anne's  lace,  marigolds,  coxcomb, 
cannas,  magnolia  blossoms,  and  a  world  of 
others. 

In  the  second  market  square,  an  open 
patio  surrounded  by  roofed  stalls,  are 
spread  out  corn,  baskets,  petates,  pottery, 
and  mefates,  those  three-legged  grinding 
stones  which  have  kept  the  Indian  woman 
on  her  knees  since  the  dawn  of  time  and 
which  are  found  in  practically  every  ruin. 


They  are  often  decorated  with  designs 
painted  or  worked  into  the  stone  around 
the  edge.  The  Indian  w’oman  tests  them 
Ix'fore  she  buys  one  by  placing  on  each  a 
few  grains  of  corn,  which  she  grinds  with 
the  stone  rolling-pin.  If  a  young  couple 
starts  home  from  market  with  a  melate 
and  a  petate  they  can  set  up  housekeeping — 
they  have  the  grinding  stone  and  the  bed. 
Their  neighbors  will  help  build  a  hut  of 
bamboo-like  cane  that  grows  everywhere 
and  thatch  it  with  palm  or  cactus  leaves. 
Pottery  cooking  jars  are  cheap  and  gourd 
dishes  grow. 

Now  the  patios  of  the  houses,  adorned 
with  trees  and  flowers,  fountains,  and 
singing  birds,  are  l^eing  washed  down,  and 
so  are  the  streets  outside.  -A  housekeeper, 
oi  a  daughter  of  the  house,  followed  by  a 
boy  with  a  basket,  hurries  to  market  for 
the  day’s  supplies,  and  to  have  a  little 
chat  with  friends  on  the  way  or  in  the 
market.  Women  in  black  with  black 
scarfs  or  veils  over  their  heads  are  on  the 


COMING  TO  M.\RKET 

“We  distinguish  the  delicate 
tap-tap  of  the  donkeys’  little 
hoofs  cis  they  are  driven  into 
town.” 
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TAMALES  FOR  SALE 

Delicious  odors  float  out  from 
the  restaurant  side  of  the 
market. 


for  and  vaccinate  children  in  from  the 
country.  Players  are  iRoing  to  tennis  and 
fronton  (jai-alai).  The  corner  between  the 
cathedral  and  the  plaza  is  covered  with 
awnings  and  furnished  with  long  tables 
spread  with  a  cloth  and  with  chairs  painted 
red  and  yellow  and  green  and  orange. 
.\  little  handcart  comes  along  with  ice¬ 
cream  freezers  and  big  jars  for  water, 
some  dishes,  a  cake  of  ice,  and  the  family 
all  ready  for  the  day — father,  mother, 
children,  and  babies.  They  ser\e  sher¬ 
bets  in  all  sorts  of  colors.  The  whirr  of 
the  freezers  as  they  swing  the  container 
back  and  forth  in  the  ice  is  a  soothing 
morning  sound. 

The  serape  sellers  appear  with  their 


way  to  or  from  Mass.  A  nun  leads  girls 
in  gray  uniforms — girls  of  all  sizes  and  ages 
— from  the  orphanage  to  Mass. 

The  bird-sellers  with  their  cages  of 
birds  settle  on  one  curb  of  the  plaza. 
Some  of  them  have  mocking  birds  {tzin- 
Izontles);  others,  colorines,  gorriones,  and 
cardinals. 

The  IxKJtblacks  arrange  their  chairs  in 
the  porlaUs  (arcades)  around  the  plaza, 
and  the  gelatin  vendors  put  up  their  little 
tables.  The  photographers  bring  their 
equipment,  including  back  drop,  little 
wooden  pony,  big  sombrero,  and  fancy 
sarape,  and  set  them  up  in  the  palace 
arcades. 

Nurses  in  white  are  on  their  way  to  look 
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colorful  blankets  piled  on  their  shoulders, 
and  women  with  crocheted  lace  and  yokes 
for  blouses  and  colored  wov'en-wool  sashes. 
They  squat  in  the  hotel  doorw'ays  waiting 
for  tourists  or  peer  inside  for  prospective 
customers. 

The  sun  is  higher  now  and  there  is  more 
warmth  in  the  fresh  morning  air.  School 
children  hurry  along  with  knapsacks  on 
their  backs;  school  girls  in  uniforms  of 
different  sorts  go  arm  in  arm;  college 
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boys  saunter,  studying  as  they  go;  girls 
with  elaborate  permanent-wave  coiffures 
and  dangling  earrings  hustle  to  office  or 
store. 

There  is  the  sound  of  iron  curtains 
lieing  rolled  up  in  front  of  the  stores,  or  of 
wooden  shutters  being  taken  down.  The 
radio  is  turned  on  in  the  barljer  shop, 
the  policeman  on  the  corner  blows  his 
whistle,  the  cathedral  clock  strikes  nine — 
the  day  has  begun! 


THE  OAX.\C.\  C.MHEDR.AL 

When  the  cathedral  clock  strikes  nine,  the  day's  business  of  the  town  is  in  full  swing. 


The  New  Constitution  of  Venezuela 


PAUL  A.  COLBORN 
Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Legal  Affairs 


On  July  5,  1947— the  136th  anniversary 
of  Venezuelan  independence — the  Na¬ 
tional  Constituent  Assembly  completed 
its  labor  of  drafting  a  new  constitution.^ 
On  the  same  day  it  was  signed  by  the 
provisional  President.  Romulo  Betancourt, 
and  by  the  Revolutionary  Junta,  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  as  the  organic  law  of  the  land. 

The  United  States  of  \’enezuela — to  use 
the  country’s  full  name — is  composed  of 
20  states  and  a  Federal  District. 

The  Comtitution  of  July  16,  1936,  as 
amended  on  April  23,  1945,  is  abrogated. 
Inasmuch  as  summaries  of  these  previous 
provisions  were  published  in  earlier  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Bulletin,^  this  report  on  the 
new  instrument  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  changes  introduced. 

Preliminary  Declaration 

The  preamble,  expressing  many  ad¬ 
vanced  principles,  is  new  except  for  the 
first  paragraph,  and  is  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  reproduced  in  full  translation: 

The  Wnezuclan  Nation  is  the  association  of  all 
Venezuelans  in  a  compact  of  political  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
Venezuela.  It  is  forever  and  irrevocably  free  and 
indeptendent  of  all  domination  or  protection  bj' 
any  foreign  power. 

The  V'enezuelan  Nation  proclaims  as  the  basic 
reason  of  its  existence  the  spiritual,  political,  and 
economic  liberty  of  man,  founded  on  human 
dignity,  social  justice,  and  the  equitable  participa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  jjeople  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
national  wealth. 

*  Published  in  the  Gacela  Oficial,  July  30,  1947,  Ao. 
194,  Extraordinary.  An  English  translation,  prepared 
by  Robert  M.  Sebastian  and  Tom  Lumpkin,  is  obtainable 
by  writing  to  the  Venezuelan  Atlantic  Refining  Co., 
Caracas,  or  to  the  Venezuelan  Embassy  in  Washington. 

’  November  1936,  pp.  888-894;  September  1945,  pp. 
546-547. 


From  that  fundamental  reason  the  Nation 
derives  its  functions  of  defense,  of  law,  and  of 
culture,  for  the  achievement  of  its  essential  aims, 
consisting  chiefly  of; 

the  harmony,  well-being,  and  social  and 
individual  security  of  Venezuelans  and  of 
all  who  live  in  its  territory  and  under  its 
law; 

the  affirmation  of  its  own  nationality,  in 
sustained  harmony  with  fraternal  cooperation 
in  the  concert  of  nations  for  purposes  of  peace 
and  progress,  and  with  mutual  respect  of 
sovereignty; 

the  support  of  democracy  as  the  only  and 
irrevocable  system  for  governing  its  internal 
relations,  and  pKjaceful  collaboration  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  that  system  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  relations  of  all  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

The  Venezuelan  Nation  repudiates  war,  con¬ 
quest,  and  the  abuse  of  economic  p)Ower  as  in¬ 
struments  of  international  pwlicy;  it  reaffirms  its 
desire  to  settle  all  conflicts  and  controversies 
with  other  states  by  pacific  means  established  in 
pacts  and  treaties  to  which  it  is  a  party;  it  en¬ 
dorses  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
peoples,  and  recognizes  international  law  as  an 
adequate  rule  for  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  man 
and  of  nations  in  the  terms  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  Declaration. 

The  Venezuelan  Nation  bases  the  fulfilment  of 
its  destiny  and  the  realization  of  its  aims  upxin  the 
integrity  of  its  territory,  the  potential  of  its  econ¬ 
omy,  its  respect  for  liberty,  its  consecration  of 
labor  as  a  supreme  virtue  and  as  the  supreme 
foundation  of  human  betterment,  and  up)on  the 
inheritance  of  moral  and  historical  authority 
earned  by  Venezuelans  under  the  leadership  of 
Bolivar,  in  the  struggles  for  freedom  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent. 

Title  I — Territory  and  Political  Divisions 

Changes  made  by  this  title  are  relatively 
unimportant.  The  minimum  numlier  of 
inhabitants  required  for  a  territory  to 
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Ijccome  a  state  is  raised  from  35,000  to 
50,000. 

Title  II — Xationality 

clearer  and  more  detailed  statement 
is  made  of  the  modes  of  acquiring  and  los¬ 
ing  \'enezuclan  nationality.  A  foreign 
woman  who  marries  a  \"enezuelan  now 
acquires  \’enezuelan  nationality  only  if 
she  loses  her  former  nationality  by  her 
national  law.  Dissolution  of  marriage 
does  not  affect  the  nationality  of  the 
spouses  or  of  the  children.  A  V  enezuelan 
woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  retains  her 
nationality  unless  she  affirmatively  adopts 
the  nationality  of  her  husband.  A  transi¬ 
tory  article  pro\ides  that  Venezuelans 
with  dual  nationality  shall  elect  which 
nationality  they  prefer;  if  they  do  not  do  so 
within  five  years,  it  will  be  assumed  that 
they  prefer  to  lx;  considered  Venezuelans. 

Title  III — Individual  and  Social  Rights  and 
Duties 

\s  before,  the  rights  and  duties  of  for¬ 
eigners  cannot  exceed  those  of  V’enezuc- 
lans,  but  in  the  new  Constitution  this 
prohibition  is  made  “without  prejudice  to 
the  provisions  of  international  treaties.” 
For  security  or  sanitary  reasons,  the  rights 
of  foreigners  may  be  restricted  by  law. 
The  provision  remains  that  only  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  foreigners  may  be  confiscated,  and 
then  only  in  case  of  conflict  with  their 
respective  country.  Rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  may  not  Ite  diminished 
by  any  law  or  regulation,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  the  duty  of  declaring  void  any 
enactment  contrary  to  this  principle. 

Individual  guarantees. — In  the  lib¬ 
eral  Latin  American  tradition,  V’enezuela 
has  included  a  strong  bill  of  rights,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  usual  immunities  and  guar¬ 
antees  as  well  as  some  that  are  not  so 
usual.  Capital  punishment  is  still  pro¬ 
hibited,  as  well  as  imprisonment  for 


more  than  twenty  years.  Thought  may 
lie  freely  expressed,  whether  in  print,  bv 
radio  or  by  other  means,  without  prior 
censorship.  But,  as  in  the  past,  war 
propaganda  is  forbidden.  Political  or 
religious  lieliefs  need  not  be  re\  ealed  unless 
the  law  requires  such  disclosure.  Racial 
discrimination  shall  not  Ije  permitted. 

The  family. — This  chapter  protects  the 
family,  motherhood,  and  children,  and 
pro\  ides  for  a  special  code  to  govern  such 
protection.  “The  State  guarantees  the 
complete  protection  of  the  child  from  its 
conception  until  its  full  growth,  in  order 
that  such  growth  may  Ije  realized  in 
an  environment  of  material  and  moral 
security.” 

Health  and  social  security. — All  in¬ 
habitants  are  given  the  right  to  protection 
of  their  health,  and  to  protection  against 
social  risks.  The  State  is  required  to 
stimulate  the  construction  of  low-cost 
housing. 

Education. — The  right  to  an  education 
is  guaranteed  to  all  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
an  essential  function  of  the  State  to  create 
and  maintain  the  institutions  and  services 
necessary  for  improving  the  cultural  level. 
Private  initiative  in  educational  matters 
deserves  encouragement,  but  must  con¬ 
form  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws.  Teachers  must  be  qualified 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  Primary  edu¬ 
cation  is  compulsory,  as  in  the  past,  and 
if  necessary  the  State  shall  furnish  the 
means  necessary  to  permit  individuals  to 
complete  their  educational  obligation. 

Labor. — Labor  legislation  is  henceforth 
to  be  based  upon  the  following  rights  and 
precepts,  applicable  whether  the  labor  is 
manual,  intellectual,  or  technical: 

1.  Maximum  normal  work  day  of  eight  hours 
for  day  work,  and  of  seven  hours  for  night  work, 
except  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  with  weekly 
compensated  rest  as  provided  by  law.  The  law 
may  establish  a  progressively  smaller  maximum 
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work  day  in  general  or  for  certain  industries  in 
particular. 

2.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work,  without  regard  to 
sex,  nationality,  or  race. 

3.  Minimum  subsistence  wage,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  necessities  of  the  worker. 

4.  .Annual  paid  vacations,  without  distinction 
between  manual  and  clerical  workers. 

5.  Liability  lor  occupational  risks. 

6.  .Advance  notice  and  compensation  in  the 
event  of  termination  or  breach  of  the  work  con¬ 
tract;  length-of-service  payment  and  pension 
after  the  required  length  of  service,  under  condi¬ 
tions  fixed  by  law. 

7.  Security  for  officers  of  labor  unions  in  their 
jobs,  unless  their  dismissal  is  fully  justified. 

8.  Collective  work  contracts,  which  may  in¬ 
clude  the  closed-shop  clause. 

9.  Conciliation  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  employers  and  workers. 

10.  The  right  to  strike,  except  in  public  services 
as  determined  by  law. 

11.  Special  protection  for  the  labor  of  women 
and  children.  Minors  have  the  right  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  and  the  right  to  have  a  minimum  age 
established  for  admission  to  the  various  types  of 
work.  Women  have  the  right  of  paid  rest  before 
and  after  childbirth. 

12.  A  system  of  employee-sharing  in  the  profits 
of  business  and  the  encouragement  of  saving  by 
employees. 

13.  Resp)onsibility  for  carrying  out  the  social 
laws,  on  the  part  of  the  natural  or  juridical  person 
for  whose  benefit  the  service  is  rendered,  even 
when  the  work  contract  is  entered  into  by  inter¬ 
mediary  or  by  contractors. 

14.  Non-attachability  of  salary  in  the  cases  and 
to  the  extent  established  by  law. 

15.  Immunity  of  credits  to  workers,  when  such 
credits  are  derived  from  benefits  or  rights  accorded 
by  law. 

16.  Legal  provisions  favorable  to  workers  can¬ 
not  be  waived. 

National  eco.\o.\iy. — The  economic 
life  of  the  nation  is  to  be  governed,  in 
general  terms,  by  the  Constitution,  but 
will  be  planned  and  regulated  in  more 
detail  by  a  Council  of  National  Economy 
created  by  law.  This  council  will  consist 
of  representatives  of  capital,  labor,  the 
liberal  professions,  and  the  State. 

By  virtue  of  its  social  function,  property 


may  be  regulated  by  law  for  purposes  of 
public  utility  or  the  general  welfare. 
Owners  of  land  have  an  obligation  to  keep 
it  in  production  that  is  socially  useful. 
The  State  is  enjoined  to  look  to  the  con¬ 
servation  and  proper  enjoyment  of  natural 
resources. 

Planned  and  systematic  action  is  to  be 
taken  to  transform  the  national  agrarian 
structure,  to  rationalize  agriculture  and 
cattle  raising,  to  organize  and  distribute 
credit,  to  improve  rural  living  conditions, 
and  in  general  to  promote  the  progressive 
economic  and  social  emancipation  of  the 
rural  population.  The  incorporation  of 
Indians  into  the  national  life  is  a  duty  of 
the  State,  to  be  carried  out  through  special 
legislation. 

Private  initiative  is  to  be  protected,  but 
certain  enterprises  affecting  the  public 
welfare  may  be  reserved  to  the  State 
itself.  The  State  may  also  take  any  neces¬ 
sary  economic  measures  to  achieve  the 
general  purpose  of  developing  the  national 
economy. 

Monopolies  are  prohibited,  but  conces¬ 
sions  may  be  granted  for  a  limited  period, 
provided  no  obligation  is  involved  to 
guarantee  income  or  profits  from  invested 
capital. 

The  State  shall  foster  cooperatives  and 
shall  see  that  associations  of  campesinos 
or  individuals  adapted  to  farm  labor  are 
provided  with  land  and  the  means  to 
work  it. 

Suspension  and  restriction  of  guar¬ 
antees. — ^The  President,  in  session  with 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  may  order  the 
suspension  of  constitutional  guarantees 
whenever  war  threatens  or  an  economic 
or  social  emergency  exists.  He  may  also 
order  “the  preventive  detention  of  persons 
who  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  are 
implicated”  in  a  planned  coup  d'etat. 
However,  the  death  penalty  may  not  be 
imposed,  nor  may  infamous  or  life-long 
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punishments,  or  physical  torture,  be  in¬ 
flicted,  in  any  case. 

Title  IV — Sovereignty  and  the  Public  Power 

Suffrage. — The  1945  amendments  ex¬ 
tended  limited  suflTrage  to  women;  the 
Constitution  of  1947  gives  them  this  right 
for  all  purposes,  and  lowers  the  voting  age 
for  lx)th  sexes  from  21  to  18.  Literacy  is 
not  required.  Foreigners  may  vote  in 
municipal  elections  if  they  have  resided  in 
the  country  continuously  for  more  than 
ten  years.  Public  office  may  be  held  by 
any  elector  over  21  years  of  age  who  knows 
how  to  read  and  write,  except  in  the  case 
of  those  offices  for  w'hich  the  Constitution 
sets  up  special  qualifications.  Propor¬ 
tional  representation  is  to  be  regulated  by 
law,*  and  no  political  party  or  group  may 
predominate  in  the  electoral  agencies. 

The  Public  Powder  and  its  exercise. — 
The  Public  Power,  distributed  among 
the  municipalities,  states,  and  the  nation, 
is  governed  by  principles  of  republican, 
federal,  popular,  representative,  alterna¬ 
tive  and  responsible  government. 

The  National  Armed  Forces. — The 
armed  forces  are  national  only.  They  are 
essentially  professional  and  non-political. 
Their  purpose  is  to  guarantee  the  national 
defense,  maintain  internal  stability,  and 
support  the  Constitution  and  laws.  Serv¬ 
icemen  are  not  allowed  to  vote  or  belong 
to  political  groups  while  on  active  duty. 
On  election  days  the  armed  forces  may 
leave  their  barracks  only  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  order  and  ensuring  free 
elections.  The  President  is  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  the  Supreme  Council  of 
National  Defense  is  the  chief  agency  for 
direction  and  coordination.  The  states 
and  municipalities  are  permitted  to  main¬ 
tain  only  police  Ixxlies. 

3  A  new  electoral  law  was  published  on  September  79, 
1947,  in  the  Gaceta  Official,  No.  199  Extraordinary. 
See  Bulletin,  January  1948,  p.  52. 


International  relations. — With  a  few 
stated  exceptions,  treaties  and  other  inter¬ 
national  agreements  must  Ije  approved’by 
the  National  Congress  in  order  to  be  valid. 
The  National  Executive  is  required  to 
make  a  report  to  C.ongress  on  the  nature 
and  contents  of  all  such  agreements 
entered  into  by  him,  whether  subject  to 
approval  or  not.  Whenever  suitable,  in¬ 
ternational  agreements  must  include  a 
clause  obligating  the  parties  to  decide 
controversies  under  them  through  peace¬ 
ful  means.  No  contract  involving  the 
public  welfare  may  Ije  made  with  foreign 
governments;  nor  shall  any  such  contract 
Ije  made  with  companies  not  domiciled  in 
Venezuela.  .\ppro\  al  by  the  Congress  or 
its  Permanent  Committee  is  required  for 
such  contracts  made  with  foreign  official 
or  semi-official  agencies. 

Title  V — The  Municipal  Power 

The  autonomy  of  municipalities  is 
guaranteed,  and  only  judicial  authorities, 
pursuant  to  law,  may  decree  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  officials  of  the  Municipal  Power. 
Membership  in  the  Municipal  Council  is 
elective.  This  title  outlines  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Municipal  Power,  and  estab¬ 
lishes  the  sources  of  its  income. 

Title  VI — The  Power  oj  the  States 

In  their  own  sphere,  states  are  auton¬ 
omous.  This  sphere  is  in  large  part  de¬ 
fined  by  the  powers  and  limitations  enum¬ 
erated,  but  in  addition  states  retain 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  not  reserved  by 
the  National  Constitution  to  other  powers. 

The  State  Legisl.ative  Pou'er. — State 
Legislative  Assemblies  are  elected  by 
direct,  universal,  and  secret  vote,  and 
their  composition  is  governed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  respective  states.  Each 
.Assembly  is  to  meet  on  the  first  of  June  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible.  Its  powers 
are  derived  from  the  state  and  national 
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constitutions  and  the  laws.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  power  to  approve  or  amend  the 
budget,  to  legislate  on  all  matters  within 
their  authority,  and  (by  a  two-thirds 
vote)  to  remove  the  Governor. 

The  State  Executive  Power. — Ex¬ 
ecutive  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Governor,  who  exercises  it  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Secretaries,  in  accordance  with 
the  national  and  state  constitutions  and 
the  laws.  The  Governor  of  a  state  is  also 
the  agent  of  the  National  Power  in  which 
capacity  he  executes  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Republic.  He  is  required  to 
submit  an  annual  report  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  to  the  Assembly.  In  his  absence,  his 
place  is  filled  by  a  Secretary  designated  by 
him.  A  transitory  article  provides  for  a 
national  plebiscite  to  be  held  within  two 
years  to  decide  whether  State  Governors 
shall  lie  appointed  and  removed  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  or  whether  they 
shall  lie  elected  by  the  people. 

Title  VII — The  National  Power 

The  National  Power  (legislative,  ex¬ 
ecutive,  judicial)  corresponds  generally  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  but — as  in  all  Latin 
American  nations — is  wider  in  scope. 
Civil,  mercantile,  pienal,  and  procedural 
legislation  proceeds  from  the  National 
Congress,  and  is  uniform  throughout  the 
Republic.  The  term  of  office  of  the 
President,  the  memliers  of  Congress,  the 
Supreme  Court  justices,  and  all  other 
officials  of  the  National  Public  Power  is 
five  years. 

The  National  Legislative  Power. — 
The  National  Congress  is  composed  of  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Chamljer  of 
Senators.  Legislation  in  general,  includ¬ 
ing  treaties,  requires  the  approval  of  both 
houses.  The  Legislative  Chambers  meet 
in  the  capital  on  April  19  each  year,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible.  Ordinary- 


sessions  last  90  days,  but  may  be  prolonged 
(by  two-thirds  vote)  for  90  days  more. 
Special  sessions  may  be  called  by  the 
Permanent  Commission  of  Congress,  b\’ 
the  National  Executive,  or  by  one-fourth 
of  the  members  of  Congress. 

The  age  requirement  is  21  years  for 
deputies  and  30  for  senators. 

One  deputy  is  elected  for  each  40,000 
inhabitants  (previously  35,000),  and  one 
additional  for  an  excess  of  not  less  than 
20,000.  Territories  have  a  total  of  two. 
At  the  same  time,  alternates  are  elected, 
to  replace  the  principals  if  necessary. 
The  initiation  of  budgetary  and  taxation 
legislation  and  the  impeachment  of  Min¬ 
isters  are  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  two  senators 
and  two  alternates  elected  from  each  state 
and  the  Federal  District. 

Laws  may  lie  initiated  in  either  chamber 
by  three  or  more  memliers,  or  by  the 
Executive  Branch.  Ministers  have  the 
right  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  laws, 
but  have  no  vote.  If  the  discussion  is  of 
procedural  laws,  or  of  the  organization  of 
the  Judicial  Power,  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  a  voice.  A  presi¬ 
dential  veto  may  lie  overridden  by  majority 
vote.  Laws  are  effective  on  the  date  of 
their  publication  in  the  official  gazette, 
unless  the  law  itself  provides  otherwise. 

During  recess  of  the  Congress,  a  Perma¬ 
nent  Commission  functions,  composed  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  twenty-one  members. 

The  National  Executive  Power. — 
The  Chief  of  the  National  Executive 
Power  is,  of  course,  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  Any  Venezuelan  by  birth  who 
is  over  thirty  years  of  age  and  is  not  other¬ 
wise  disqualified  may  be  elected  to  the 
office.  Voting  for  the  office  takes  place 
by  universal,  direct,  and  secret  ballot  at 
least  three  months  prior  to  April  19  of  the 
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year  in  which  the  term  Itegins,  the  exact 
date  to  Ite  determined  by  Congress. 
Election  is  by  relative  majority.  In  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  President,  a 
Minister  designated  by  him  serves  in  his 
stead,  but  if  his  absence  is  permanent,  the 
order  of  succession  is  the  president  of  the 
Congress,  the  vice-president  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  president  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  (The  president  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Congress  are  the  president  of  the 
Senate  and  the  president  of  the  Chamljer 
of  Deputies,  respectively.)  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  that  a  President  may  not  immediately 
succeed  himself  includes  anyone  who  has 
occupied  the  position  for  all  of  the  last 
year  of  the  term,  as  well  as  the  President’s 
relatives  up  to  the  fourth  degree  of  con¬ 
sanguinity  or  second  of  aflinity. 

The  President  executes  the  laws,  and  has 
the  other  pow'ers  usually  attributed  to  this 
office,  including  the  negotiation  and  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  treaties.  He  presents  an  annual 
message  to  Congress  on  his  administration 
and  plans. 

The  Ministers  are  the  agents  through 
whom  the  President  carries  out  his  office, 
and  their  functions  and  duties  are  de¬ 
termined  by'  law.  They  must  be  native- 
born,  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  other¬ 
wise  qualified.  Each  Minister  submits  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  his  work, 
including  an  account  of  funds  under  his 
control. 

The  Judicial  Power. — The  organiza¬ 
tion,  jurisdiction,  and  duties  of  the  Courts 
are  determined  Ity  law.  At  the  top  is  the 
Supreme  Court,  composed  of  ten  judges, 
lawyers  of  the  Repulilic,  who  must  meet 


the  qualifications  required  for  the  presi¬ 
dency.  They  are  elected  by  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  each  constitutional  term, 
together  with  ten  alternates.  This  court 
is  empowered  to  declare  the  nullity  of  anv 
law  or  ordinance  which  violates  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  it  has  the  other  usual 
attributes  of  a  supreme  judicial  body. 

The  Public  Ministry. — In  charge  of 
the  Public  Ministry  is  the  .Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  an  officer  elected  by  Congress.  His 
responsibility  is  to  see  that  the  courts 
apply  the  laws  in  criminal  cases  and  others 
in  which  the  public  has  an  interest. 

The  Solicitor  General. — This  oflicer 
is  likewise  elected  by  Congress.  His 
duties  are  to  represent  the  nation  in  all 
ca.ses  to  which  it  may  be  a  party,  and  to 
give  legal  information  on  request  of  the 
President,  Ministers,  Congress,  or  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Treasury. — At  least  25  percent  of 
the  total  revenue  from  ta.\es  must  be 
distributed  among  the  states.  Federal 
District,  and  federal  territories,  30  per¬ 
cent  of  which  is  to  be  distributed  equally, 
and  70  percent  on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  Comptroller  General. — The 
auditing  of  all  income  and  expenditures  of 
the  National  Treasury  is  carried  out  by  the 
autonomous  office  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  who  is  an  officer  elected  by 
Congress. 

Title  VIII — Amendments 

Amendments  may  be  initiated  by  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  State 
Legislative  .Assemblies  or  by  one-fourth  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Congress. 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

At  its  regular  session  on  February  4,  1948, 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  took  action  on  the  following: 

Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter-American 
System 

Resolution  IX  of  the  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  ^Var  and 
Peace,  held  at  Mexico  City  in  1945, 
charged  the  Governing  Board  with  draft¬ 
ing  a  pact  for  improving  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Inter-American  System,  this 
project  to  lx:  presented  to  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  for  its  consideration.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  project  was  entrusted  to  the 
Board’s  Juridical  Sulx:ommittee.  The  text 
prepared  was  given  careful  study  by  the 
inemlx:rs  of  the  Committee  on  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Inter-American  System. 
On  receiving  the  draft  of  the  Organic 
Pact  and  the  reports  of  the  Juridical  Sub¬ 
committee  and  of  the  full  Committee,  the 
Board  voted  that  the  text  of  the  proposed 
Pact  should  be  submitted  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  members  of  the  Union  for  their 
consideration  Ijefore  its  presentation  to 
the  Ninth  Conference,  which  convened  at 
Bogota  on  March  30,  1948. 

Inter-American  Commission  oj  Women 

Since  Resolution  XXIII  of  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  requested  the  Pan  American  Union 
to  consider  an  organic  statute  which 
would  regulate  the  operation  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  said  organic  statute  to  lie  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Ninth  Conference  for  its 


approval,  the  Governing  Board  entrusted 
the  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Inter- American  System  with  the  duty  of 
drawing  up  such  a  statute.  On  its  pre¬ 
sentation,  the  Board  voted  that  it  should 
lie  sent  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Ninth  Conference  for  submission  to  the 
delegates. 

At  the  same  session  the  Governing 
Board  approved  another  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Inter-American  System  concerning  an 
agreement  for  some  financial  assistance 
by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  W’ omen. 

Inter- American  Peace  System 

The  Governing  Board  received  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Inter- American  System  the  report  of 
the  Juridical  Subcommittee  with  reference 
to  the  project  of  the  Inter-American  Peace 
System  prepared  by  the  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
v'oted  to  refer  it  to  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  for  its 
consideration. 

Leo  S.  Rowe  Pan  American  Fund 

As  reported  in  the  Bulletin  some  time 
ago,  the  late  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  former 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  bequeathed  to  the  Union  about 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  be  used 
as  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  students  and  for  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  relative  to 
the  use  of  this  fund  was  approved  by  the 
full  Board. 
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The  liequest,  to  lie  called  the  Leo  S. 
Rowe  Pan  American  Fund,  will  lx? 
administered  liy  the  Governinef  Board 
through  a  permanent  Committee  com¬ 
posed  of  three  memliers  of  the  Go\  ernine: 
Board  and  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  L'nion.  The  lienefits  of  the 
fund  will  lie  available  to  Latin  American 
students  in  the  following  categories; 

A.  To  Latin  American  students  who,  having 
completed  their  technical  and/or  professional 
studies,  wish  to  come  to  the  United  States  to 
pursue  advanced  studies  or  engage  in  special 
research. 

B.  To  Latin  .\merican  students  who  arc  already 
pursuing  studies  or  research  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  may  require  additional  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  complete  their  courses  or  to  meet 
emergencies. 

C.  To  Latin  .\merican  students  who  may  be 
the  recipients  of  scholarships  for  study  in  uni¬ 
versities  or  colleges  in  the  United  States,  or  have 
resources  of  their  own  to  undertake  such  studies, 
but  who  may  require  additional  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  meet  their  needs. 

.Applications  for  aid  shall  lie  considered 
on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  each  individual 
case.  .An  endeavor  shall  be  made  to  aid 
as  many  students  as  possilile  and  to  distril)- 
ute  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  over  as  wide 
an  area  and  among  as  many  countries 
memljers  of  the  Pan  American  Union  as 
possible. 

The  amount  of  the  loan  for  the  present 
will  be  limited  to  the  following  figures: 
Group  .A,  $1,200  per  year;  Groups  B  and 
C,  $500  in  any  one  year,  with  a  total 
maximum  of  $1,000. 

Further  details  may  lie  secured  from 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  fund  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  loans  to  employees  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union  at  an  annual  interest 
rate  of  three  per  cent. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  awarded  to  the  Director  General 


liy  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Florida, 
on  February  23,  1948.  On  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  conv'ocation.  Dr.  Lleras  took 
part  in  an  interesting  ceremony  that  is 
traditional  at  Rollins.  Known  as  “pub¬ 
lishing  the  .Animated  Magazine,’’  the 
ceremony  consists  of  brief  addresses  by  the 
candidates  for  degrees  liefore  a  large 
audience.  Dr.  Lleras  spoke  on  the  ap¬ 
proaching  maturity  of  the  Inter-.American 
System  as  a  result  of  accomplishments  at 
Bogota.  While  at  Winter  Park,  Dr. 
Lleras  was  the  guest  of  the  Casa  Ilieria. 
center  of  Latin  American  activities  at  the  } 
college. 

Before  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Second 
Inter-.American  Congress  of  Philosophy 
on  Decemljer  29,  1947,  in  New  York.  Dr.  | 
Lleras  discussed  the  position  of  American  f 
philosophy  in  the  contemporary  world,  j 
He  commented  that  although  it  might  be  I 
true,  as  has  lieen  said,  that  there  is  no  | 
genuinely  American  philosophy,  “one  I 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  the  value  of 
having  our  philosophers  and  students  of 
philosophy  come  into  contact  with  one 
another,  exchange  their  doubts  and  obser¬ 
vations,  and  receive  mutual  stimulation 
in  the  work  they  are  carrying  forward.” 
Moreover,  at  a  time  when  the  eyes  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  turned  toward  the  | 
Western  Hemisphere,  “America  has  sud-  | 
denly  found  itself  occupying  a  position  in  ! 
world  affairs  that  is  going  to  force  it,  in  I 
the  immediate  future,  to  define  its  message  | 
to  the  rest  of  humanity',  a  definition  that  I 
\vill  perforce  serve  to  orient  it  and  to  give  | 
us  a  complete  understanding  of  ourselves.”  I 
The  Congress  met  at  Columbia  University 
during  December  28-31,  1947.  | 

SPECIAL  EVENTS  ! 

Beginning  February  9,  1948,  the  Pan  f 
American  Union  presented  a  group  of  j 
paintings  and  lithographs  by  Luis  .Alberto  I 
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Acuna  of  Colombia,  one  of  three  Latin  Closely  connected  with  the  Pan  Ameri- 
Ainerican  artists  who  were  awarded  can  Union,  though  held  outside  its  walls, 

Guggenheim  fellowships  in  1947.  was  the  special  exhibit  of  paintings  by  con- 

Well  known  both  in  this  hemisphere  and  temporary  W^estern  Hemisphere  artists, 

in  Europe,  .\cuha  has  also  made  a  name  which  opened  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

for  himself  as  a  writer  on  contemporary  art  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  on  February  16. 

and  an  authority  on  pre-Columbian  This  exhibit,  which  was  arranged  in  honor 

culture.  He  was  born  in  1904  in  the  village  of  Venezuela’s  new  President,  Romulo 

of  Suaita,  studied  at  the  School  of  Fine  Gallegos,  was  under  the  supervision  of  Jose 

.\rts  in  Bogota,  and  in  1924  won  a  govern-  Gomez-Sicre,  art  specialist  of  the  Pan 

inent  scholarship  to  study  at  the  Ecole  des  .American  Union.  Organized  by  the 

Beaux  .Arts  in  Paris.  Returning  to  Bogota  Union’s  Division  of  Intellectual  Coopera- 

in  1930,  .Acuna  received  a  teaching  tion,  the  exhibition  was  made  possible 

appointment  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 

and  Ijecame  director  of  this  institution  in  Museum  of  Mtxlern  Art,  New  York,  and 

1944.  His  works  are  included  in  perma-  the  Venezuelan  Ministry  of  Education, 

nent  collections  in  the  United  States,  Representative  works  by  artists  from  14 

Colombia,  and  France.  The  exhibition  .American  republics  were  included  in  the 

was  highly  praised  by  Washington  critics.  showing. 


EXHIBITION  OF  ACUN.A’S  PAINTINGS 

The  artist  (right)  with  Dr.  David  E.  Finley,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington  (left), 
and  Dr.  .Mberto  Lleras,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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Inter- American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance 

At  the  Inter-American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace 
and  Security,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
American  republics  concluded  a  treaty  of 
reciprocal  assistance,  in  order  “to  meet 
armed  attacks  as^ainst  any  American  State, 
and  in  order  to  deal  with  threats  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  any  one  of  them.”  The  treaty 
was  signed  on  September  2,  1947  by  all  the 
American  republics,  with  the  e.xception  of 
Ecuador  and  Nicaragua,  who  were  not 


represented  at  the  Conference  in  question. 

Article  23  stipulates  that  the  treaty  “shall 
l>e  ratified  by  the  signatory  States  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  constitutional  processes”  and 
that  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall 
lx.‘  deposited  with  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  Dominican  Republic  had 
the  honor  of  Ixjing  the  first  country  to  give 
its  approval  to  this  important  inter- 
American  document. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to 
press,  the  following  republics  have  ratified 
the  treaty  and  deposited  their  ratifications; 


Country 

Dali'  of  instrument  of 
rat  ifleat  ion 

Date  of  ile|Kisit 

Dominican  Republic . j 

November  7,  1947 . 

November  21,  1947 

United  States . j 

December  12,  1947.  .  .  . 

December  30,  1947 

December  31,  1947.  .  .  . 

January  12,  1948 
February  3,  1948 

Colombia . 

I  January  10, 1948 . 

Honduras . 

1  January  15,  1948 . 

February  5,  1948 

El  Salvador . 

1  February  19,  1948 . 

March  15,  1948 

Three  other  countries,  Mexico,  Paraguay, 
and  Brazil,  have  also  ratified  the  treaty, 
but  have  not  yet  deposited  their  ratifica¬ 
tions  with  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Steel  plant  to  be  built  in  Chile 

As  a  result  of  a  contract  signed  last 
December  between  the  Chilean  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  and  the  Koppers  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pittsburgh,  Chile  expects  to  have 
its  first  complete  steel  plant  by  the  end  of 
1949.  The  Koppers  Company  will  super¬ 
vise  the  construction  of  the  plant  at 
Concepcion  and  will  operate  it  for  an 
indefinite  period  not  to  exceed  20  years. 
The  $50,000,000  needed  to  build  the  plant 
will  lie  furnished  partly  by  Chilean  capital 
228 


and  partly  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington.  Even  Ijefore  the  final 
contract  was  signed,  the  ground  had  been 
cleared  and  work  on  the  foundation  begun. 

The  plant  has  been  designed  so  as  to 
utilize  Chilean  ore  and  coal,  w'hich  can  be 
brought  directly  to  the  plant  by  water. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  greater 
part  of  the  construction  is  to  be  carried  out 
by  Chilean  workmen  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  United  States  specialists. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  expected 
from  the  new  industry  will  be  the  saving 
in  dollar  exchange  that  it  will  make  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  hoped  that  other  beneficial 
corollaries  will  be  the  production  of 
chemical  by-products  such  as  aniline, 
ammonia,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
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creation  of  subsidiary  industries  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  freight  cars,  machine 
tools,  and  certain  household  goods. 

Progress  in  irrigation  for  Mexico’s 
farmland 

\  problem  that  has  faced  Mexican  civiliza¬ 
tions  since  long  before  Cortes  is  that  of 
drought.  Much  of  Mexico’s  best  farmland 
has  lain  idle  simply  because  it  was  insuf¬ 
ficiently  watered.  The  Aztecs  had  their 
irrigation  systems,  and  during  the  colonial 
period  projects  of  considerable  magnitude 
— the  limited  technical  resources  of  the 
time  taken  into  account — were  constructed. 
Further  development  in  this  important 
field  was  at  a  standstill  during  the  turbu¬ 
lent  nineteenth  century;  it  was  estimated  in 
1910  that  only  about  1,700,000  acres  were 
reached  by  existing  irrigation  systems.  It 
was  not  until  1926,  when  the  constructive 
period  following  the  Revolution  began, 
that  the  problem  was  taken  up  anew. 
The  Government  then  created  a  National 
Commission  of  Irrigation,  which  entered 
upon  a  twenty-year  era  of  intensive  con¬ 
struction. 

In  the  years  1926-46,  some  1,200,000 
acres  received  the  benefits  of  new  irrigation 
works,  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000,- 
000.  The  need  for  such  work  can  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  of  Mexico’s  entire 
land  surface  only  12  percent  (58,000,000 
acres)  is  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  that 
only  4,900,000  acres  lie  in  regions  with  a 
dependable  natural  supply  of  w-ater.  The 
country’s  production  of  staples — corn, 
beans,  wheat,  rice,  and  sugar — has  been 
dangerously  low'.  Although  it  is  estimated 
that  at  best  only  about  17,000,000  acres  of 
the  small  tillable  area  can  count  on  enough 
water  to  make  irrigation  practicable — ^in 
addition  to  the  4,900,000  which  do  not 
need  it — and  that  therefore  Mexico’s 
future  does  not  lie  in  agriculture,  the 


economy  demands  the  full  utilization  of 
these  resources  to  assure  an  adequate  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  basic  crops.  Excepting  the 
22,000,000  acres  now  producing  or  capable 
of  producing  profitably,  the  rest  of  Mexico’s 
cultivable  land  can  be  planted  only 
sporadically,  in  years  when  there  are  hopes 
of  enough  rain,  and  at  great  risk. 

Among  the  major  irrigation  projects 
undertaken  by  the  National  Irrigation 
Commission  must  be  mentioned  the  seven 
that  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  territory 
benefited.  The  largest  was  the  Rio  Colo¬ 
rado  project  in  Lower  California,  which 
opened  about  207,000  acres  to  irrigation 
for  the  first  time,  and  improved  facilities 
for  almost  109,000  more.  The  others  are 
Yaqui  (in  the  State  of  Sonora),  approxi¬ 
mately  125,900  acres  newly  reached;  Don 
Martin  (Nuevo  Leon),  121,000;  Bajo 
Bravo — lower  Rio  Grande — 112,750;  Deli- 
cias  (Chihuahua),  75,800;  Lower  San  Juan 
River  (Tamaulipas),  75,000;  and  Chapala 
(Jalisco),  51,800.  In  addition,  the  La- 
gunera  project  in  Durango  improved  inad¬ 
equate  irrigation  over  an  area  of  nearly 
282,500  acres.  Work  is  continuing  on  a 
number  of  enterprises  begun  during  this 
period,  including  the  gigantic  Valsequillo 
project  in  Puebla. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  present 
Aleman  administration  was  to  draw  up  a 
six-year  irrigation  plan,  which  is  to  cost 
about  $310,000,000,  open  some  2,700,000 
acres  now  unused,  and  improve  facilities 
on  165,000  acres.  The  importance  of  the 
task  ahead  was  recognized  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  on  December  31,  1946,  of  a  new 
cabinet  office,  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources,  to  supersede  the  old  Irrigation 
Commission.  Surveys  showed  three  possi¬ 
bilities  for  increasing  Mexico’s  agricultural 
production : 

(1)  Put  into  use,  as  far  as  possible,  those 
35,750,000  acres  of  arable  land  which  cannot  be 
irrigated  but  which  have  enough  water  perhaps 


Courtesy  of  IriKenierin  Hulr&uUcu  en  Mexico 

MAP  OF  MEXICO  SHOWING  LOCA  I  IOX  OF  IRRIGATION  AND  HYDROELEC  FRIG 
PROJECTS  MENTIONED  IN  TEXT 


two-fifths  of  the  time— an  extremely  difficult  and 
risky  undertaking,  for  the  most  promising  cf  this 
land  is  already  under  cultivation. 

(2)  Increase  the  tilled  surface  in  the  suffi¬ 
ciently  watered  zones  from  the  present  1,250,000 
acres  to  the  4,900,000  limit.  ’Fhis  territory  is 
unquestionably  the  richest  land  in  the  country, 
but  most  of  it  lies  in  the  jungle-matted,  disease- 
infested  tropics.  .'\n  enormous  program  of 
clearance,  sanitation,  and  road-building  must  be 
realized  before  this  solution  becomes  practical, 
and  although  some  of  this  work  is  now  being 
done — notably  in  the  huge  Papaloapan  \’alley 
project  (see  Bulletin,  January  1948) — this  is  not 
the  quickest  or  the  most  economical  means  of 
increasing  the  cultivated  land  surface. 

(3)  In  conjunction  with  this  long-range  plan, 
increase  the  irrigated  area  wherever  resources 
exist;  this  area,  amounting  now  to  about  4,250,- 
000  acres,  can  be  increased  to  17,000,000.  This 
is  the  most  direct  solution,  and  a  combination  of 
(2)  and  (3)  is  the  btisis  of  the  six-year  plan. 

An  important  feature  of  the  current 
developments  is  that  they  are  not  limited 


to  irrigation.  Follow  ing  the  modern  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  water  projects  serve  several  \ 
purposes,  they  include  flood  control,  c 
swamp  drainage,  provision  of  drinking  s 

water,  and  above  all,  generation  of  electric  v 

power.  One  of  the  most  striking  points  t 

of  this  last  is  that,  in  addition  to  its  value  t 

in  furtherance  of  the  industrialization  t 

drive  and  in  bringing  electricity  for  the  ( 

first  time  to  large  sections  of  the  rural  1 

population,  profits  from  the  sale  of  electric  c 

current  are  e.xpected  to  pay  for  the  entire  s 

program  within  fifty  years.  c 

Expansion  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  Rio  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  Delicias  projects  accounts  for  1 

a  sizable  portion  of  the  plan’s  budget.  1 

The  Rio  Bravo  construction  alone  is  ex-  t 

pected  to  benefit  500,000  acres,  the  t 

w  idest  extent  of  any  of  the  projects.  Major  i 

new  projects  include  that  of  the  Papa-  t 

loapan  \’alley;  one  in  Oa.xaca  on  the  l 
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Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec;  Rio  Fuerte  in 
Sinaloa;  and  the  most  costly  single 
project  of  the  plan,  Oviachic  Dam  in  the 
border  State  of  Sonora. 

It  is  felt  that  no  other  type  of  public 
works  offers  a  nation  such  v'ast  opportuni¬ 
ties.  According  to  estimates,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  production  capacity  of  Mexico 
should  be  raised  by  more  than  50  percent 
on  its  completion,  and  the  country’s  corn, 
wheat,  and  sugar  crops  should  be  ample. 
The  economic  significance  of  a  30  percent 
increase  in  electric  power  is  similarly 
enormous.  Profits  to  agriculture  mean 
a  higher  standard  of  livung  not  only  to 
the  farmers,  but  indirectly  to  those  engaged 
in  the  industries  and  businesses  that 
serve  them. 

To  Mexico  one  fact  stands  out  among 
the  others— irrigation  means  that  the 
country  will  grow  enough  to  feed  its 
people. 

Civil  aviation  program  in 
Latin  America 

Within  the  last  few'  months,  the  republics 
of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  have 
signed  agreements  with  the  United  States, 
whereby  the  latter  country  will  furnish 
these  governments  with  the  services  of 
technical  experts  in  the  field  of  civil  avia¬ 
tion.  The  agreements  were  negotiated  in 
Octoljer,  November,  and  December  1947 
by  an  American  mission,  composed  of  ten 
aviation  technicians,  who  made  an  exten¬ 
sive  tour  of  the  whole  South  American 
continent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
United  States  will  send  a  group  of  three  or 
four  technical  experts  to  each  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  mentioned  above,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  and  working  with  local  avia¬ 
tion  officials  in  promoting  uniform  avia¬ 
tion  standards,  developing  safety  regula¬ 
tions  in  conformity  with  those  prescribed 


by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organ¬ 
ization,  stimulating  the  use  of  new  tech¬ 
nical  equipment  and  instruments,  and  de¬ 
veloping  data  applicable  to  hemisphere 
defense.  The  salaries  of  the  technicians 
w'ill  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  but  the 
local  go\’ernments  have  agreed  to  assume 
part  of  their  expenses.  Each  contract  is 
valid  for  six  months,  with  the  option  of 
being  renewed  for  successive  six  months’ 
periods  thereafter. 

An  ambitious  program  of  cooperation  of 
which  these  agreements  are  part  has 
already  done  much  toward  promoting  the 
expansion  of  Latin  American  airlines  and 
raising  the  standards  of  their  service.  For 
example,  under  the  direction  of  a  legal 
expert,  a  communications  expert,  and  an 
airport  engineer  who  were  detailed  to  Peru 
(as  a  result  of  an  agreement  previously' 
signed  with  this  country),  an  aviation 
code  and  related  regulations  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  public  use,  an  aeronautical  com¬ 
munications  system  was  developed  and 
placed  in  partial  operation,  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  several  airports  was  begun.  Dis¬ 
cussions  were  also  held  regarding  the  as¬ 
signment  of  an  air  traffic  control  expert 
and  a  meteorological  expert  for  the  coming 
year. 

At  this  writing,  similar  contracts  nego¬ 
tiated  w  ith  Chile,  Venezuela,  and  Uruguay 
are  awaiting  final  approval  and  should  be 
in  operation  before  long.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  (which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  program)  has,  in  the  past, 
also  given  technical  assistance  to  Brazil 
and  Mexico,  but  no  formal  agreements 
have  been  concluded  with  these  two 
countries. 

Reclamation  of  Mexican  forests 

The  gradual  disappearance  of  Mexico’s 
great  forests  which  has  received  anxious 
attention  from  agricultural  and  conserva- 
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tion  authorities  led  to  recent  passage  of  a 
law  designed  to  halt  further  dispersal  of 
this  valuable  natural  resource.  Loss  of 
timber  and  extinction  of  important  varie¬ 
ties  of  trees  are  the  most  obvious  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  decline  of  the  forests;  but 
equally  important  to  arid  Mexico  is  that — 
as  in  the  United  States  Midwest — erosion, 
dust-bowl  areas,  and  uncontrolled  floods 
have  followed  destruction  of  the  wooded 
belts,  which  serve  to  catch  the  precious 
water.  It  was  recognized  as  well  that 
forests  regulate  the  effects  of  weather  by 
acting  as  windbreaks.  In  addition  to  the 
economic  significance  of  the  new  conserva¬ 
tion  measures,  the  opening  passages  of  the 
law  make  clear  the  Government’s  desire  to 
provide  attractive  rural  recreation  facilities 
for  big-city  workers,  and  to  beautify  tourist 
centers. 

The  comprehensive  new  law  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Stockraising,  and  creates  a  hierarchy 
of  local  and  state  forestry  boards  headed  by 
a  National  Forest  Council  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  other  Cabinet  Departments. 
The  policies  determined  by  this  body  will 
be  carried  out  by  a  General  Forestry  .Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  will  supervise  the 
ranger  system  and  maintain  a  network  of 
nurseries. 

Severe  restrictions  are  clamped  on  the 
cutting  of  trees  in  public  or  privately  owned 
rural  lands,  and  replanting  is  obligatory. 
Wooded  areas  may  be  cleared  for  farms  or 
industrial  use  only  when  the  best  economic 
use  will  thus  be  made  of  the  land,  in  the 
judgment  of  experts.  Species  becoming 
e.xtinct,  or  gaining  in  commercial  value, 
will  be  intensively  cultivated  on  Govern¬ 
ment  plantations.  Government  lands  and 
parks  are  to  be  reforested,  and  grazing  on 
them  is  forbidden,  except  with  permission. 
Wood  for  such  purposes  as  piles  or  cross¬ 
ties,  which  need  frequent  replacement. 


must  be  treated  with  preservatives.  Set-  P 

ting  of  fires  and  the  use  of  certain  typies  of  j, 

industrial  furnaces  is  prohibited  in  forest  j 

areas.  Finally,  restrictions  are  placed  on  « 

export  of  woods  and  forest  products.  In  2 

brief,  Mexico’s  forests  are  declared  to  be  a  p 

public  utility,  and  therefore  subject  to  ] 

whatever  regulations  may  become  neces-  2 

sary  to  safeguard  them. 


Brazil  plans  to  double  electric 
power  production 
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According  to  the  Brazilian  Government  s 
Trade  Bureau,  Brazil  is  preparing  a  large-  j 
scale  program  to  double  its  present  electric 
power  production.  A  chain  of  hydro-  j 

electric  plants  will  be  built  to  meet  the  ^ 

growing  demands  of  industry  for  power  j 

and  circumvent  the  handicap  of  insuffi-  j 

cient  deposits  of  coal  and  oil.  At  the  j 

present  time  the  country  is  using  less  than  j 

one  tenth  of  its  total  potential  supply  of  ^ 

electric  power,  which  is  estimated  at  1 

14,500,000  kw.  t 

The  projected  program  is  to  be  carried  j 
on  jointly  by  the  national  government  and 
state  governments.  The  cooperation  of  ^ 
foreign  capital  will  be  encouraged. 

The  program  will  include:  utilization  of 
the  Paulo  Afonso  Falls  on  the  Sao  Fran-  ] 

cisco  River,  which  are  believed  to  have  s 

a  maximum  capacity  of  440,000  kw.;  ^ 

harnessing  of  the  Paraopeba  River  in  the  f 

State  of  Minas  Gerais  with  an  expected  ^ 

yield  of  102,000  kw.;  erection  of  a  power  j 

plant  on  the  Macabu  River  in  the  State  of  j 

Rio  de  Janeiro;  rerouting  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  river  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  ^ 
Sul  so  that  it  joins  the  Santa  Maria  River,  ^ 
with  the  two  producing  about  85,000  kw.;  j 
utilization  of  the  Piabanha  River  in  Areal.  t 
State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  utilization  of  the  ^ 
Paraiba  River  by  the  electric  power  plant  ^ 
of  Lages  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  j 
addition  of  two  units  to  the  Cubatao  power  j 
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plant  (already  the  largest  in  the  nation) 
in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo;  and  extension  of 
the  Avanhandava  power  plant,  also  in  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Some  of  these  projects 
are  already  under  way.  The  estimated 
power  yield  of  all  these  developments  totals 
1.397,200  kw.,  or  almost  as  much  power 
as  is  now  being  produced  in  Brazil. 

The  Sao  Francisco  project  is  called  the 
Brazilian  tva.  Brazilian  officials  have 
been  making  extensive  studies  of  electrical 
installations  and  farms  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  with  the  idea  of  bringing  about 
similar  results  in  the  rich  260,000-square- 
mile  valley  of  the  Sao  Francisco  River. 

The  new  power,  say  the  editors  of  the 
Brazilian  Bulletin,  “will  become  available 
through  vast  stretches  of  central  Brazil, 
giving  fresh  energy  to  areas  heretofore 
relegated  to  the  hinterland.  The  found¬ 
ing  of  new  communities,  vast  irrigation 
projects,  new  industries,  extension  of  in¬ 
expensive,  electrically-operated  railroads, 
bringing  the  cities  and  country  closer 
together,  are  now  within  the  scope  of 
practical  reality. 

Immigration  board  established 
in  Ecuador 

Ecuador  is  planning  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  its  immigration  problems  and  to 
establish  quotas  for  the  entrance  of 
foreigners  into  the  country.  This  will  be 
done  by  the  newly-created  Immigration 
Board,  which  held  its  first  meeting  on 
December  29,  1 947. 

The  Board’s  membership  is  composed 
of  various  cabinet  officials  whose  chief 
duties  will  be  to  review  the  visas  issued  by 
Ecuadorean  representatives  abroad,  es¬ 
tablish  a  quota  system,  and  set  up  an 
over-all  immigration  policy.  Of  partic¬ 
ular  concern  is  the  question  of  granting 
admittance  to  the  displaced  persons  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  many  of  whom  have 


requested  permission  to  make  their  homes 
in  Ecuador.  The  Government  is  giving 
this  matter  careful  consideration  and  will 
formulate  its  policy  in  line  with  the 
country’s  best  interests. 

“Learning  by  domg”  for  future 
Haitian  farmers 

A  group  of  students  at  the  Haitian  School 
of  Agriculture  milked  cows,  built  terraces, 
and  learned  to  operate  farm  machines 
under  a  field-training  project  last  year 
sponsored  by  the  Cooperative  Food  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs.  During  their  summer  vacations 
the  boys  applied  the  techniques  they  had 
studied  in  the  classroom,  and  supervisors 
reported  unqualified  satisfaction  with  the 
experiment.  Despite  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  students  were  wholly  unused  to 
manual  labor,  they  worked  enthusiastically 
at  farm  tasks,  and  performed  valuable 
services  besides  adding  to  their  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  chosen  field. 

The  students  were  sent  to  the  cpf’s  four 
development  projects  in  various  sections  of 
Haiti,  and  were  rotated  so  that  they  might 
gain  experience  in  more  than  one  branch 
of  agriculture.  At  the  Hinche  station,  for 
example,  they  were  responsible  for  care  of 
the  livestock — washing,  feeding,  milking 
cows — and  also  assisted  in  dipping  and 
branding  operations;  while  at  the  other 
projects,  located  in  the  Artibonite  Valley, 
on  La  Gonave  Island,  and  at  Damien, 
their  program  included  soil  conservation 
and  analysis,  well-digging,  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction,  mechanized  farming,  and  prac¬ 
tical  botanical  work.  One  project  director 
commented  that  the  quality  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  work  was  so  high  that  they  would  be 
difficult  to  replace  at  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  similar  reports  from  other  super¬ 
visors  indicate  complete  success  for  the 
field-training  idea. 
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La  Paz  prepares  to  celebrate  its 
^ooth  anniversary 

On  OctolxT  20  of  this  year  La  Paz.  Bo¬ 
livia,  will  observe  the  400th  anniversary  of 
its  foundins;  on  the  site  chosen  by  Alonso 
de  Mendoza.  A  special  committee  has  Ijeen 
appointed  to  make  plans  for  an  appropri¬ 
ate  celebration.  The  National  Congress 
recently  passed  a  law  authorizing  this 
committee  to  contract  a  loan  of  100,000,- 
000  Ixilivianos  (about  52,000,000)  and  to 
invest  this  money  in  various  projects  in 
honor  of  the  anniversary.  These  projects 
include:  the  extension  of  capital  health 
seiA’ices;  l)eautification  of  the  city;  a  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Teachers  College;  a  national 
park  with  fields  for  sports;  repair  and  con¬ 
struction  of  school  buildings;  enlargement 
of  two  of  the  city’s  asylums;  an  auditorium 
for  the  General  Hospital  of  Miraflores; 
monographs  on  La  Paz;  and  a  covered 
stadium.  Approximately  5400,000  of  the 
loan  will  l)e  used  for  public  works  in  the 
prox’inces. 

Construction  work  on  the  attractive  new 
building  being  planned  by  the  Central 
Bank  will  l)e  hurried  so  as  to  make  possible 
its  formal  opening  as  part  of  the  400th- 
anniversary  celebration.  In  addition  to 
the  Central  Bank,  this  building  will  accom¬ 
modate  such  other  organizations  as  the 
Mining  Bank  and  the  Mixed  Bolivian- 
Argentine  Commission.  Also  planning 
new  buildings  are  the  La  Paz  branch  of  the 
People’s  Bank  of  Peru  and  the  Agricultural 
Bank. 

President  of  the  Institute  of 
Inter- American  Affairs 

The  post  of  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  was  assumed  in 
January  by  Dillon  S.  Myer,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Col.  Arthur  R.  Harris.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  program  of  cooperation  that  he 


will  super\  ise  includes  agricultural,  puljlic 
health,  and  educational  projects  in  18 
other  American  republics,  which  share 
the  cost,  in  varying  proportions,  with  the 
United  States,  and  gradually  absorb  the 
ser\  ices  into  their  own  governments. 

\Ir.  Myer  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University,  and  after  work  in  the 
agricultural  field  with  that  institution,  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  at 
Purdue  University,  he  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1934,  later  liecoming  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser\’ice  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  During 
the  war  he  headed  the  War  Relocation 
Authority,  which  supervised  evacuation 
of  Japanese  from  the  West  Coast  and  saw 
to  their  welfare.  From  August  1946 
until  his  appointment  to  the  Institute  ol 
Inter-American  .\ffairs,  Mr.  Myer  served 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Housing 
Administration. 


Venezuela  campaigns  against  TB 

A  broad  tuberculosis  control  program, 
sponsored  by  the  V'enezuelan  Government 
in  cooperation  with  local  public  and 
private  agencies,  is  making  rapid  progress 
throughout  the  nation. 

At  the  tuberculosis  sanatorium  in  Algo- 
donal,  six  miles  outside  of  Caracas,  1,000 
patients  are  Ijeing  treated  by  every  means 
known  to  modern  science.  The  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  is  also  drawing  up  plans  for 
the  construction  of  four  other  hospitals  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  activities  of  the  Algodonal 
Sanatorium  and  the  one  now  lieing  built  at 
San  Cristobal,  high  in  the  Andes.  All 
these  institutions  will  be  provided  with  the 
most  up-to-date  equipment  available  for 
the  detection  and  cure  of  tuberculosis. 

The  1947  Christmas  Seal  Drive  was  the 
most  successful  ever  conducted  in  the 
country,  and  thousands  of  \’enezuelans  are 
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availinc;  themselves  of  free  chest  X-ray 
examinations  in  a  nation-wide  tiilx*rculosis 
prevention  campaign. 

Argentmas  enforced  savings  plan 
for  apprentices 

With  an  eye  to  providing  for  the  financial 
security  of  young  workers,  the  Argentine 
Government  has  ordered  employers  to 
deduct  10  percent  from  the  wages  of  all 
apprentices  l)etween  the  ages  of  l4  and  18 
and  to  deposit  this  money  in  the  National 
Postal  Savings  Bank,  to  the  credit  of  the 
employee.  The  compulsory  withholding 
Incomes  effective  in  the  second  year  of 
apprenticeship,  at  which  time  each  appren¬ 
tice  must  obtain  a  savings  book  from  the 
Government  and  turn  it  over  to  his  em¬ 
ployer. 

Employers  are  obliged  to  make  the  10 
percent  deduction,  whether  the  employee 
secures  his  savings  book  or  not,  and  any 
failure  to  comply  with  the  law  will  be 
punishable  by  a  fine.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  ojjeration  of  its  plan,  the  Government 
will,  upon  request,  open  branch  savings 
banks  in  individual  factories  and  work¬ 
shops. 

Mexican  Social  Security  Institute 

Mexico’s  Social  Security  Institute  will  soon 
occupy  handsome  new  headquarters  in  the 
capital,  near  Chapultepec  Park.  The  land 
for  this  construction,  facing  the  Paseo  de  la 
Reforma,  was  set  aside  some  time  ago,  and 
plans  were  drawn  up;  a  small  apartment 
house  at  one  corner  of  the  lot  bears  witness 
to  the  Government’s  determination  to 
proceed  with  excavation  despite  refusal  of 
its  owner  to  sell  his  property  when  the  rest 
of  the  land  was  acquired.  Set  in  sweeping 
gardens,  Ijeautifully  landscaped  over  an 
immense  underground  parking  area,  the 
ten-storv  building  follows  the  modernistic 


trend  popular  in  Mexican  public  and 
private  architecture.  On  the  street  floor 
are  laboratories,  shops,  and  a  restaurant, 
and  the  others  are  devoted  to  office  space. 
\  separate  entrance  offers  access  to  the 
top  four  floors,  which  for  the  present  are 
to  lie  rented  to  private  concerns.  large 
auditorium  and  a  conference  room  share 
a  smaller  building,  and  also  on  the  grounds 
is  a  nursery  for  children  of  the  employees. 

The  Mexican  social-security  system  was 
set  up  in  1943,  under  a  law  based  on  the 
famous  Article  123  of  the  Constitution, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  a  downtown 
street  in  the  capital.  This  article  states, 
in  addition  to  the  noted  land-reform  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  establishment  of  insurance 
covering  death,  illness,  unemployment, 
accidents,  and  similar  categories  is  of 
social  usefulness  and  should  be  promoted 
by  state  and  federal  Governments.  A  re¬ 
cent  issue  of  El  Universal  reports  speedy 
progress  of  the  program  to  extend  clinics, 
pharmacies,  and  maternity  centers  for 
Social  Security'  subscribers  to  every  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  the  Mexico  City  area.  Five 
clinics  were  officially  opened  on  January 
30,  1948,  and  seven  more,  besides  two 
large  hospitals,  are  under  construction. 
Social  Security  services  are  also  available 
at  present  in  Guadalajara,  Monterrey, 
Puel)la,  and  Orizaba. 

Ill  Pan  American  Ophthalmology 
Congress 

Renowned  eye  specialists  from  more  than 
30  nations  participated  in  the  highly 
successful  Third  Pan  American  Opthalmol- 
ogy  Congress  held  in  Habana,  January  4 
to  10,  1948.  Daily  afternoon  sessions 
featured  lectures  on  highly  specialized 
phases  of  eye  surgery  and  new  treatments 
of  eye  disease.  These  lectures,  each  by  a 
delegate  or  guest  who  himself  had  per¬ 
formed  the  most  successful  experimenta- 
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tion  or  developed  the  latest  technique  in 
his  particular  field,  constituted  an  invalu¬ 
able  course  of  instruction  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  experience. 

Evening  business  sessions  dealt  with  pro¬ 
fessional  problems  and  policies.  The  out¬ 
standing  work  of  the  Congress  consisted  in 
the  study  of  a  Pan  .American  Code  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  A  draft  of  the 
Code  was  presented  by  Cuba  and  amplified 
by  the  suggestions  of  Argentina  and 
Brazil.  It  was  voted  to  charge  the  Pan 
American  Ophthalmology  Society  with  the 
elalxiration  of  a  final  draft  for  consideration 
by  the  Fourth  Congress  (Mexico,  1952) 
and  with  taking  under  advisement  its  in¬ 
corporation  in  the  general  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Code. 

The  highpoint  of  the  Congress  for  its 
host,  the  University  of  Habana  Medical 
School,  w'as  the  gift  to  the  school’s  museum 
of  the  scientific  exhibit  sent  to  the  Congress 
by  the  United  States  Army  Institute  of 
Pathology. 


State  Departmcjit  travel  grants  in 
Ameriea,  July-Decemher  ig^y 

Travel  grants  from  the  Department  of 
State,  for  the  exchange  of  professors  and 
specialists,  enabled  seven  educators  from 
the  United  States  to  take  up  visiting-lec¬ 
turer  posts  at  Latin  American  institutions 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1947,  and 
specialists  from  several  other  American  re¬ 
publics  to  visit  centers  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Stanley  T.  Williams,  Sterling  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  American  Literature  at  Yale 
University,  and  a  student  of  the  inter¬ 
related  influences  of  Spanish  and  American 
literature,  lectured  on  .American  literature 
at  the  Mexican-.\merican  Institute  of 
Cultural  .Affairs  in  Mexico  City  during  the 
period  September-December  1947.  Dr. 
C.  Langdon  White,  professor  of  geography 


at  Stanford  University,  went  to  Lima, 
Peru,  to  ser\e  as  \isiting  professor  of 
geography  at  the  University  of  San  Marcos 
for  the  current  academic  year.  Dr.  \Vhite 
is  an  authority  on  human  ecology  and  the 
regional  geography  of  North  .\merica. 
Dr.  Fred  A.  Barkley,  of  the  Department  of 
Botany  and  Bacteriology  of  the  University 
of  Te.xas,  is  spending  the  1947-48  year  in 
Medellin,  Colombia,  as  visiting  professor 
of  botany  at  the  School  of  .‘\griculture  of 
the  National  University.  He  is  curator  of 
the  herbarium  at  Texas. 

Dr.  William  B.  Hesseltine,  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
returned  in  December  from  a  si.\-monih 
stay  in  Central  America;  he  lectured  on 
United  States  history  at  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica;  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras;  and  Guate¬ 
mala  City.  Dr.  Asher  N.  Christenson, 
associate  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  spent  several 
weeks  as  a  lecturer  on  American  constitu¬ 
tional  history  at  the  Central  University, 
Caracas;  at  other  Venezuelan  institutions 
of  learning;  and  at  schools  in  Me.xico, 
Nicaragua,  and  Guatemala.  Dr.  Stewart 
Cullen,  of  Uni\’ersity  Hospital,  Iowa  City, 
spent  several  w’eeks  during  Octol^er  lectur- 
ihg  on  anesthesia  in  Argentina.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Marek,  of  Indianapolis,  received  in  De¬ 
cember  a  renewal  of  grant  w’hich  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  complete  a  year  as  lecturer 
and  consultant  in  ceramics  at  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Tegucigalpa.  Mr. 
Marek  first  went  to  Honduras  in  March 
1947. 

Latin  American  leaders  in  various  fields 
have  come  to  the  United  States  for  lec¬ 
turing,  obseiA^ation,  and  study,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Department.  Agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  throughout 
the  country  were  the  destination  of  Dr. 
Rodolfo  Rivera  Arizas,  director  general 
of  the  General  Farmers’  .Association  of 
Guatemala.  Dr.  Rivera,  a  lawyer,  has 
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devoted  himself  to  the  management  of 
coffee  and  banana  estates;  he  is  an  officer 
in  several  Guatemalan  agricultural  asso¬ 
ciations.  Dr.  Ignacio  Marquina,  director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Anthropology 
and  History  in  Mexico  City,  spent  the 
summer  visiting  United  States  museums 
and  universities.  Dr.  Ermilo  Abreu 
Gomez,  professor  of  literature  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  of  Mexico,  was  visiting 
professor  of  Latin  American  literature  at 
the  1947  summer  session  at  Middlebury 
College,  N'ermont. 

Dr.  Carlos  Lozano  y  Lozano,  formerly 
Vice  President  of  Colombia,  a  well-known 
criminal  lawyer,  and  a  director  of  the 
weekly  news  magazine  Semana,  arrived  for 
three  months  in  July  to  observe  news¬ 
papers  and  universities  and  inspect  United 
States  penal  institutions.  Sehor  Antonio 
J.  N’icentelli,  a  prominent  Wnezuelan 
engineer,  also  arrived  in  July  for  a  three- 
months’  stay  to  gather  material  for  a  study 
of  highway  construction  standards,  under¬ 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  \’enezuelan 
government.  Sehor  Vicentelli,  who  is  in 
charge  of  courses  in  road  and  highway 
building  at  the  Central  University  School 
of  Engineering,  was  likewise  interested  in 
United  States  university  teaching  methods. 
A  tour  of  medical  centers  and  clinics,  and 
a  series  of  conferences  with  surgeons, 
brought  Dr.  Fernando  \'elez  Paez,  head 
of  the  Cancer  Institute  of  Nicaragua,  to  the 
United  States  in  August.  Dr.  VHez  Paez 
was  formerly  head  of  the  Surgical  Clinic 
of  the  Paris  School  of  Medicine,  the  only 
foreigner  ever  to  hold  this  position.  Dr. 
.\lfonso  Leng,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Dentistry  at  the  University  of  Chile,  and  an 
internationally  known  authority  on  perio¬ 
dontal  disease,  visited  United  States  dental 
schools,  clinics,  and  laboratories  to  study 
latest  methods  and  developments. 

Senor  Raul  Caljezas  Duffner,  professor 
at  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music, 


San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  a  well-known 
concert  violinist  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico,  arrived  in  Septeml)er  to  tour 
music  centers  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
RcKhester,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  the  \Vest 
Coast.  A  three-month  study  of  methods 
used  by  American  universities  in  teaching 
his  subject  was  begun  in  October  by  Dr. 
Oswaldo  Baca  Mendoza,  professor  of  ana¬ 
lytic  chemistry  at  the  National  University 
of  Cuzco,  Peru.  The  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Chilean  Air  Force,  Brig.  Gen.  Augustin 
Inostroza,  also  landed  in  October.  Gen¬ 
eral  Inostroza’s  purpose  in  coming  to  the 
United  States  was  to  study  methods  of 
raising  medical  standards  for  Chilean 
commercial  and  private  pilots. 

Two  Latin  American  specialists  arrived 
for  one  month  in  October  to  confer  with 
officials  of  the  Census  Bureau — Sehor 
Fermin  Carlos  Boado,  assistant  director  of 
the  General  Office  of  Statistics  of  the 
Finance  Ministry  (Uruguay),  and  Sehor 
Juan  A.  Rivera,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Economy  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  (Panama).  In 
December,  Dr.  Carlos  Martinez  Duran, 
Rector  of  the  University  of  San  Carlos, 
Guatemala,  arrived  to  consult  with  officials 
of  United  States  universities  on  college 
organization  and  administration,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University  City  which  is 
planned  for  San  Carlos.  A  grant  was 
awarded  in  December  to  Dr.  Blanca 
Ochoa,  director  of  the  Ethnological  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Bogota,  Colombia.  She  is  making 
a  survey  of  United  States  museums  spe¬ 
cializing  in  prehistoric  New  W'^orld  civili¬ 
zations  and  present-day  American  Indian 
cultures. 


We  see  bj>  the  papers  that — 

•  In  the  February  1948  numljer  of  the 
Bulletin,  page  119,  it  was  erroneously 
stated  that  Venezuela’s  crude  petroleum 
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exports  for  1946  totaled  348.383  Ijarrels. 
In  taking  this  figure  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  Inter¬ 
national  Petroleum  Trade  report,  the  writer 
failed  to  notice  that  it  was  given  in  thous¬ 
ands  of  barrels  and  should,  therefore, 
have  correctly  read  348,383,000.  Like¬ 
wise,  United  States  exports  of  crude 
petroleum  were  42,574,000  barrels,  rather 
than  42,574. 

.According  to  The  Foreign  Commerce 
I1WA:/)',  X'enezuela’s  exports  of  crude  petro¬ 
leum  were  substantially  increased  last  year, 
with  a  total  of  361,521,000  barrels  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1947. 

•  The  Argentine  National  Railroad  has 
signed  an  $18,000,000  contract  with  the 
International  General  Electric  Company, 
covering  the  purchase  of  95  Diesel  engine 
locomotives.  These  locomotives,  which 
will  Ix^  delivered  to  .Argentina  over  a 
three-year  period,  are  said  to  lx;  the  last 
word  in  electrical  engineering  and  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  country’s  railroad  service. 

•  For  the  purpose  of  training  Panamanian 
technicians  to  handle  .American  manu¬ 
factured  farm  machinery,  and  of  studying 
haiA'esting  and  storage  facilities,  Earle  K. 
Rambo  was  recently  loaned  by  the 
University  of  .Arkansas  to  conduct  a 
special  course  at  the  Panama  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Farming  School  at  Divisa.  Mr. 
Rambo  had  previously  conducted  farm¬ 
ing  courses  at  other  Panama  farming 
schools,  including  those  at  David  and 
Los  Angeles. 

•  .Aerovias  “Q”  of  Cuba  recently  was 
authorized  to  operate  new  and  extended 
routes  linking  Habana  with:  San  Juan 
(Puerto  Rico)  via  Ciudad  Trujillo;  Natal 
and  Belem,  via  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Curasao, 
Port-of-Spain,  and  Caracas;  New  A’ork  via 
Washington;  and  Los  .Angeles,  with  tech¬ 
nical  stops  at  Galveston  and  El  Paso. 


•  Argentina's  sugar  production  for  1946-47 
totaled  7,444,600  tons,  representing  an 
increase  of  22.4  percent  o\  er  the  average 
yearly  production  of  the  preceding  five 
years.  The  province  of  Tucuman  led  the 
rest  of  the  country  with  a  sugar  output 
of  5,605,000  tons. 

•  .According  to  the  Foreign  Commerce  Week¬ 
ly,  Brazilian  air  lines  made  the  notable 
record  of  flying  without  one  passenger 
fatality  during  the  year  between  January 
4,  1947  and  January  4,  1948.  Making 
this  record  even  more  astounding  is  the 
fact  that  these  lines  probably  flew  more 
miles  and  passengers  during  that  year  than 
the  lines  of  any  other  country  whose  air 
activities  are  reliably  reported,  except 
those  of  the  United  States.  Panair  do 
Brasil  (Pan  .American  .Airways  of  Brazil) 
operated  Constellations  to  Dakar,  Lisbon. 
Paris.  London,  Rome,  Cairo,  and  Istanbul 
throughout  1947  without  missing  a  single 
schedule. 

•  It  is  reported  that  62,690  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  spent  their  vacations  in  Miami. 
Florida  last  summer — about  20,000  more 
than  had  visited  the  city  the  previous  year. 
With  expenditures  by  these  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  estimated  at  over  $6,000,000,  Miami 
enjoyed  a  real  business  boom  during  the 
usually  quiet  summer  months. 

•  The  Venezuelan  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  planning  to  build  a  chain  of  storage 
bins  in  different  regions  of  the  country, 
to  hold  surplus  harvests  of  grain.  Num¬ 
bering  twelve  in  all,  these  large  bins  will 
have  a  capacity  varying  between  1,124  and 
4,496  tons.  The  building  program  comes 
as  a  great  Ixwn  to  the  Venezulan  farmer, 
who  has  previously  Ijeen  obliged  to  sacrifice 
part  of  his  crops  for  lack  of  a  place  to  keep 
them. 

•  The  $475,000,000  budget  for  1948  is  the 
largest  in  Mexico's  history'.  Communi- 
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cations  and  puljlic  works  received  Ijy  far 
thchis:hcst  appropriation — about  S85,000,- 
000— followed  by  $74,500,000  toward  the 
public  debt  and  approximately  $51 ,000,000 
for  the  Department  of  Education. 

•  South  America’s  first  penicillin  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  is  bcinp  erected  just  outside 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina,  by  E.  R.  Squibb 
and  Sons.  Upon  completion,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  plant  will  manufacture  324 
billion  units  of  penicillin  a  year.  The  only 
other  penicillin  plant  in  Latin  America, 
which  is  located  in  Mexico  City,  is  also 
operated  by  the  Squibb  company. 

•  .\s  part  of  its  drive  to  raise  production 
of  corn,  the  nation’s  most  important  food 
staple,  by  increasing  the  yield  per  acre, 
the  Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  sowing  about  530,000  acres  in  the 
plateau  states  with  high-quality  hybrid 
corn,  which  will  produce  seed  for  1949 
plantings.  Because  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  of  hybrid  corn  tend  to  revert  to  the 
low-grade  originals,  it  is  planned  to  main¬ 
tain  this  seed-corn  acreage  and  to  pay 
farmers  to  produce  seed  crops  on  small 
areas  of  their  own  land.  Experiments 
are  under  way  in  Veracruz  to  develop  a 
hybrid  suitable  for  tropical  areas. 

•  Surveys  are  being  made  for  a  new  map  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  by  engineers  of  the 
Geographic  and  Geological  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Commission  on  National  Geographic 
Boundaries,  and  the  Inter-American  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey,  a  division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Defense. 

•To  Dr.  Atilio  Machiavello,  Consultant 
Epidemiologist,  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  Sector  Office  in  Lima,  Peru,  the 
National  Assembly  of  Panama  expressed  its 
gratitude  for  his  assistance  to  that  bexJy,  as 
special  adviser,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
new  Sanitarv  Code. 


•  With  the  awarding  of  the  .Alxion 
Calderon  Medal  on  Decemljer  27,  1947, 
the  Go\ernment  of  Ecuador  liestowed  one 
of  its  highest  honors  on  the  National 
Journalists’  Association.  This  much-cov¬ 
eted  medal,  named  after  a  hero  of  the 
revolution  for  independence,  was  awarded 
to  the  Journalists’  Association  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  outstanding  service  to  the 
republic.  The  occasion  was  marked  by 
a  formal  ceremony,  attended  by  President 
.Nrosemena  and  various  cabinet  ministers. 

•  From  June  11  to  July  17,  1948,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  five  cooperative  summer 
sessions  on  Latin  America  will  Ije  held  at 
N’anderbilt  University  in  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  The  Universities  of  Texas,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tulane  are  also  participating 
in  the  project  under  a  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation.  Subjects  to  be 
studied  include  the  anthropology,  econ¬ 
omics,  geography,  history,  political  science, 
and  sociology  of  Brazil  in  particular  and 
of  Latin  America  in  general. 

•  Mills  College  of  Oakland,  California,  is 
offering  two  full  scholarships- — one  grad¬ 
uate  and  one  undergraduate — for  the  1948 
summer  session  of  its  Casa  Panamericana  as 
prizes  in  an  essay  contest.  The  scholar¬ 
ships  will  go  to  the  authors  of  the  winning 
essays  on  “The  Meaning  of  the  Inter- 
American  System  Today.”  The  essays 
must  be  written  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
(typewritten,  double-spaced)  and  Ije  from 
2,000  to  4,000  words  long.  They  should 
Ixi  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Casa 
Panamericana,  Mills  College,  before  May 
15,  and  labeled  “For  the  Casa  Panameri¬ 
cana  of  Mills  College  1948  Graduate 
(or  Undergraduate)  Scholarship  Contest.” 
This  division  of  the  college  offers  courses 
in  Latin  American  languages  and  culture, 
and  this  year  is  featuring  a  workshop  for 
teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  or  of 
the  social  sciences  who  are  interested  in 
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adding  Latin  American  material  to  their 
school  curricula.  Ten  other  programs  of 
study,  Ijesides  Casa  Panamericana's,  will  lie 
offered  during  the  Mills  1948  summer 
session,  which  opens  July  3. 

•  The  flora  and  fauna  of  Cuba's  southern 
coast  are  the  object  of  special  study  by  a 
scientific  expedition  from  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.  Work  was 
l)egun  in  early  February. 

•  For  his  achievements  in  the  sciences  of 
medicine  and  medical  surgery  and  the 
fame  which  they  have  brought  to  Pan- 
ama,  Dr.  Antonio  Gonzales  Revilla  has 
Ijeen  decorated  with  the  Order  of  \’asco 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  highest  award  his 
country  can  Ijestow.  A  graduate  of 
George  Washington  University  Medical 
School,  Dr.  Gonzalez  Revilla  practiced 
at  both  Santo  Tomas  and  Amador  Gue¬ 
rrero  Hospitals  in  Panama,  later  being 
awarded  a  fellowship  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  where  he  became  one  of  the 
leading  neuro-surgeons.  This  post  was 
relinquished  by  Dr.  Gonzalez  Revilla 
only  recently,  when  he  was  called  by  his 
government  to  head  the  new'  Institute  of 
Neurology  and  Neurosurgery  at  Santo 
Tomas  Hospital,  said  to  be  the  only  such 
institution  between  the  United  States 
and  Chile. 

•  A  huge  mural  by  Diego  Rivera  covers 
the  entire  w'est  wall  of  the  dining  room  at 
the  new  government-owned  Hotel  del 
Prado  in  downtown  Mexico  City.  Entitled 
Dreams  of  a  Sunday  in  the  Alameda.,  the  fresco 
is  in  four  sections,  each  representing  an 
era  of  Mexican  history- — the  mid-19th 
century,  the  Porfirio  Diaz  epoch,  the 
Revolution,  and  the  present- — as  sum¬ 
moned  up  by  the  reveries  of  holiday' 
visitors.  The  landscape  of  the  historic 
park  serves  as  a  common  background  for 
the  panels. 

Another  of  Mexico’s  prominent  modern 


painters,  David  Alfaro  Siqueiros,  created 
a  sensation  with  his  first  exhibition  since 
1931.  In  the  recent  show,  he  displayed  a 
series  of  60  works  painted  with  new  com¬ 
mercial  enamels  on  bakelite  and  similar 
plastics. 

•  An  international  chess  match  between 
the  Manhattan  Chess  Club  of  .\ew  York 
and  an  Argentine  team,  sponsored  by  the 
La  Plata  Jockey  Club  of  Argentina,  was 
recently  conducted  over  a  new  type  (rf 
automatic  radio-telegraph  sersice.  This 
ingenious  contrivance,  devised  by  RCA 
Communications,  Inc.,  made  it  possible  for 
the  moves  of  the  chess  players  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  New  York  to  be  reported  back 
and  forth  almost  instantaneously,  at  the 
rate  of  400  messages  an  hour  in  each 
direction. 

•  The  first  stone  of  the  new  university 
buildings  in  El  Cangrejo,  a  suburb  erf 
Panama  City,  was  laid  on  October  9,  1947. 
The  President  of  Panama,  Senor  Enrique 
A.  Jimenez,  unveiled  a  statue  of  Miguel  de 
CeiA'antes  on  that  day,  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  Spanish 
author. 

•  A  new  Medical  Center,  the  first  estab¬ 
lishment  of  its  kind  to  be  constructed 
in  the  Panamanian  capital,  was  officially 
dedicated  on  October  18,  1947,  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  crowd  which  included  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  the  Archbishop,  high  officials, 
and  representatives  of  medical  institutions. 

•  .\  sum  equivalent  to  about  $25,000,000 
has  been  appropriated  by  the  Argentine 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
a  number  of  low-cost  housing  develop¬ 
ments.  Under  the  Executive  decree  estab¬ 
lishing  this  fund,  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  is  authorized  to  expropriate  any 
propierty  which  it  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  building  program. 
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